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Lesson Calendar 


Golden Text for the Quarter : 1 have, fought a good WD I 
have finished my course, I have kept the faith.—2 Tim. 39. 


1. October 3.—Paul a Prisoner--The Arrest . 
October 10.—Paul a Prisoner—The Plot . 


iy Robert E. ‘Speer, 559 
- + - 559 


. Acts 21: 17 to 22: 29 
“Acts 22: 30 to 23: 35 


2. 
3. October 17.—Paul a Prisoner—Before ills 5. Pcs cvnah Acts 24 
4- October 24.—Paul a Prisoner—Before Festus and 

bY NG Bb S FOE ee tis Acts 25 : 6-12; chapter 26 
5. October 31.—Paul a Prisoner—The Voyage. . . . Acts 27 : 1-26 


6. November z —Paul a Prisoner—The Ship- 

_ . rer rere Acts 27: 
7- November 14.—Paul a Prisoner—in 

NS dein boat ie ofis'.0 tein eo We dae Acts 28 : 11-38 
8. November 21.—Paul’s Story of his Life . .. 2 Cor. 11 : 21 to 12 : 10 
g. November 28.—Paul on Self-Denial—World’s ‘lemperance 


27 to 28: 10 


NESS RES ane ee OM, 14 : 10-21 
10. Deceniber.5.—Paul on the Grace of Giving . . . ; 2:}Cor. 8: 1-15 
11. December 12. —Paul’ ee J. . = ere 2 Tim. 4: 1-18 


12. December 19.—Revi 
13. December 26. The Birth of Christ 
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“In the Wilderness a Cedar” 


By Annie Johnson Flint 


od eh Matt. 2: 1-12 


N the wilderness a cedar,— 
Cool and pleasant shade it throws, 
In its shelter birds are nesting 
And a flower grows. 


In the wilderness a cedar, 
In the desert sands a spring, 

In the drearest life the dawning , 
Of some better thing. 


In the wilderness a cedar, 
In the gloom of night a star, 
In the: darkest heart the vision 
Of a God afar. 


In the wilderness a cedar, 
In the prison-hause a dream, 
In the dullest mind some inkling 
Of the-poet’s gleam. 
Is your world a seeming <iesert, 
Bare of bloom and song and wings ? 
Look about you,—lo! the cedar 
And the joys it brings. 
Cuiirron Sprinos, N. Y. 








Love as a Method of Work 

There is nothing vague or indefinite about love. 
It may be, and it ought to be, as prominently and 
systematically a part of our daily life as the habit of 
eating or of exercising, or any other habit’ that ‘is 


the result of deliberate intention. A leader of relig- 
ious work of international importance recognizes this 
when he prays ‘‘for an ever-growing sense of the su- 
premacy of love as a method of work.’’’ His particu- 
lar mission is to formulate practical and well-con- 
sidered. plans for the increase of Bible study and 
Christian service ; yet he realizes that the most per- 


fectly organized plans in the world will be empty of 
result unless love is the dominating method. We too 
often think of love as being so much a matter of 
spirit that it is beyond the reach of method. Yet he 
who resolutely and persistently puts the interests of 
others ahead of his own finds that he can attain to 
the spirit of love through this method, And there 


is no. other way. 


Decide Now 


A large part of our life-time is wasted: because of 
our deferred decisions, It is always easier to post- 
pone a decision than to make it; so it usually gets 
postponed. Nine times out of ten we could, if we 
would merely insist on a slight effort of will, decide 
matters the first time they come before us, and ‘thus 
leave the future just so much freer for new duties and 
decisions. Instead, we take a thing up, consider its 
pros and cons, and lay it down again. - Sheer laziness 
of will is the reason. - ‘* Don’t pick over things,’’ 
once said one of the greatest business men America 
has produced. ' It is better to make some mistakes 
while we are forming the habit of prompt decision 
than to avoid all mistakes at the cost of dallying 
with our time and energies, But prompt decisions 
are more than likely to be correct decisions, for the 
very. effort of deciding quickly means a concentrating 
of one’s best powers on the subject in hand. We 
have no right to burden to-morrow with decisions 
that ought to be made to-day. 


’ aa 
The Death in Trifles 


There is no more devilish mistake than that of 
thinking that one sin may be less dangerous than an- 
other. It is the Devil’s particular mission to lodge 
this mistake in our minds ; and he succeeds so well 
that we commit many sins over which we have no 
qualms because we count them so ‘‘trifling.’’ Yet 


% 


Disciplined 


INE people out of ten, when they speak of dis- 
cipline, mean something disagreeable. The 
word disciple always has an attractive and win- 

ning sound, and discipline is simply the whole circle 
of influences that make a disciple. Yet we persist- 
ently use the word discipline only in its narrower and 
more forbidding sense. But it includes not only or 
principally the penalties and hardships of experience, 
but covers also all the attractions, the enthusiasms, 
and the joys of education. Much might be said 
for the proposition that more than half of our 
training is accomplished by things that are grateful 
and acceptable to us. We ought at any rate to re- 
cover our minds from this vicious slant which custom 
and carelessness have given to it, by reason of which 
we habitually speak of discipline and think of it as 
something painful ; for no one is really happy except 
a disciplined person. 

For the most part we are not conscious that we are 
being disciplined at all... Nobody ever thinks espe- 
cially of morning and evening, of noon and twilight, 
of sleeping and waking, of seedtime and harvest, or 
of our daily routine as having any particularly forma- 
tive power over us ; and yet all these fashion ever--‘*f> 
We are all the well-disciplined soldiers o. this. regi- 
ment, and scarcely ever gave a thought to what was 
going.on. It is possible to représent work as some- 
thing that grates and grinds upon:men, but a casual 
look at the world’s workers as they go to their morn- 
ing’s task reveals anything but a forlorn and-hopeless 
company. Things go wrong many-times in the course 
of the day, and these things try us, but they go right 


wrong-doing’ of any sort is sin; and sin is never a 
matter of quantity. ‘‘ For whosoever shall keep the 
whole law, and yet stumble in one point, he is be- 
come guilty of all.’" And the wages of sin—any sin 
and all sin—is death. If a man ought to beat a 
certain place, or start a certain piece of work, at a 
given time, and he is a minute late:when he need not 
have been, he is not likely to count that carelessness a 
sin that has in it all the possibilities of hell. The Devil 
would not have him recognize this,—no, not for the 
world. But itis so. No man ever goes down into 
hell without having gotten there through the gradual 
breaking down of his entire will and character by 
carelessness in trifles so small that he ignored them. 
The purpose of Christ in a man is to empower him to 
recognize death and hell in that which the world 
counts innocent trifles, and to crowd them relent- 
lessly out of his life. 
x 


Weighing It for Yourself 

No opinion on any subject of common knowledge 
is worth much to a man until he has weighed that 
opinion for himself. Yet most of us take our opinions 
from others without any weighing. A recent remark 
of one of the leading Old Testament scholars of this 
country is significant in this connection. He had ex- 
pressed a most revealing opinion of a certain unworthy 
method of Bible study and of one of its chief advocates. 
When his permission was asked to use his own name in 
quoting what he had said, he answered : ‘‘I have no 
objection, in any case where quoting it from me would 
add weight to the opinion expressed. I think, however, 
that the strength of the opinion lies in the opinion itself. 
Ifa name is mentioned with a statement, what will 
count will commonly be the name. If the statement 
is given without the name, it is possible that a reader 
will weigh the statement for himself.’’ The bigger 
the name, the more insistent we need to be with our- 
selves to apply the weighing test. 
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by Kindness 


ten times to once they go wrong, and with a good 
workman there is not a day when he has not a good 
many times been subjected to the gratifying discipline 
of seeing things go right, We learn by failures, but 
quite as much by success. The painful contacts and 
collisions which are sure to come every day teach us 
something, but we learn as a rule even faster by hav- 
ing done just the right thing. There are jars and 
conflicts, but even more there are agreements and co- 


_ Operations, or the world would not go on. Those who 


thwart and oppose us, our enemies or our rivals, will 
all doubtless show us something which we should not 
otherwise have seen ; but the lifelong influence of 
friendship, of home, of loved ones is far and away 
the greater influence. 

When, then, we are thinking of disciplining any- 
body, let us be sure that what will best do the work 
with them will be what did it with us. In the first 
place, we hardly know what it was, but we@are quite 
sure it was not something wholly and unmitigatedly 
disagreeable that did it. Whoever had the most in- 
fluence over us hardly seemed to try. One fails to be 
a good disciplinarian far more often through lack of 
sentieness and kindness than from want of severity 
and force. There are plenty who can sail into a situ- 
ation with a determined look and ‘point-blank words 
and ultimatums about what they will have ang what 
they will not have, and accomplish nothing. They 
are very poor disciplinarians, Their regiments never 
move like one man—and in their pride and folly they 
think they have exposed the incompetence of their 
pupils when they have only revealed their own. A 
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good disciplinarian will always make people under 
him more or less happy, for without discipline we are 
really miserable. We like a strong hand over us, 


but we like its strength disguised. Severity alone is . 


no discipline at all. And if we have a child in hand, 
or any company of people whom we miust order into 
effectiveness, we must think very seriously about how 
many good things we need to give them and what 
supplies of happiness, 

It changes our prevailing tone, when that has got- 
ten to be a tone of whimpering at life’s hardships, 
just to remember that more than half of the influences 
that have shaped our life have been good ones and 
gracious ones. We work better after that, A truer tone 
rings in our speech. For there is too much whimper- 
ing, too much careless talk about life's trials, by peo- 
ple who never had any, but have simply had their 
wishes crossed. Do not fall into the habit of desig- 
nating by this high name simply the disagreeabie 
things of life. They may and do have their full place, 
but they do not fill the whole field. 

But let us be careful not to apply this rashly, Just 
because our own training has been accomplished 





Wanted: the Every-Day- 
in-the-Week Church — 

Christ never talked about his Kingdom or his 
Church as though they were to be chiefly Sabbath 
Day affairs. Yet the unconscious drift of church life 
seems to be in the direction of that mistake, and it is 
an urgent duty to resist this stoutly. Here is a letter 
from a clear-visioned reader in Indiana which ought 
to bear fruit in a more useful church life everywhere : 


So often have I had omens of my heart answered in your 
columns, through your Notes on Open Letters, that I ven- 
ture to bring one that has pressed upon me. ' 

Why should not our churches be used more for free assem- 
bly rooms, for reading and recreation, for the boys and young 
men of our community? 

They come home Low their work—in office, store, shop, 
wagon, or railroad, the many, many avocations of the busy 
ones who are doing the work of the world and‘wilt soon be the 
bone and sinew, and the brain of the home and business and 
church, They have toiled all day. They eat their suppers, 
give a helping-hand to the loved ones who make home bright, 
then turn and look for young companionship. 

‘The husbands and fathers sit by the fireside with wife and 
children; ' Some of the young men have ‘sweethearts to call 
upon.. But there are myriads of boys and young men who 
want to see boys like themselves’ but where can they find 
them? 

In warm weather the strcet corner attracts many. The 
brightness of gas and electricity makes the sidewalk a moving 
picture, with merry voices thrown in. But that is only aut- 
side. Some place under shelter is needed, when it is cold or 
raining, or to sit down a bit and talk more quietly with a 
friend, to exchange items of news, to play a game, to rest mind 
and bedy, and not have to pay out money, hard-earned, and 
needed at home, Where shall they find it? 

‘The Young Men's Christian Association is open, but maybe 
they are not members, and cannot afford to be ; maybe they 
are not much inclined to read,—they want to laugh and have 
a good time. Boys often do. Perhaps the Young Men's 
Christian Association is a long way off, a mile ortwo. Maybe 
they are not well enough dressed to go there. Stores do not 
want loafers, and are closed anyway. Where shall they go 
and feel at liberty to have a good time, as young hearts crave? 
The saloon is cpen and lets them.in. They crowd in, not be- 
cause they want to drink, but because it is warm and bright, 
and they dre welcome. ‘There are many saloons. The boys 
become accustomed to the surroundings, and before they know 
it their feet turn in readily. 

There is but one Young Men’s Christian Association, per- 
haps, and it is far away from’ most of them. 

But there are churches, a dozen or more, scattered here and 
there, well-built, beautiful, furnace in cellar, abundance of gas 
and electricity, tables and chairs, a restful place, but locked 
up and dark! The churches are open on Sunday, at the hours 
for service, and one or two evenings during the week, but 
somehow on Sundays the boys seem to want the fresh air and 
sunshine ‘They are like c birds, The little boys love 
Sunday-school, and some cling to it after they are larger 
grown, while a few remain as teachers and officers. But where 
ure the rest ? 

How strong would the church be if all the Sunday-school 
boys could be held fast by their love for the church! And 
wouldn't they be, if they were accustomed to gathering there 
almost daily or nightly under the care of competent leaders, 
who understood boy nature, and who would guide them in 
their tastes for reading and amusement? ‘The field would be 
a very full one, and how much safer fathers and mothers would 
feel, if they knew their growing boys were under Christian in- 
fluences, when they were out at night ! 


There ave churches that are doing this very thing, 
—but you find them in the ratio of perhaps one in a 
hundred, And they are the churches that really reach 
out and bring in and hold the ‘‘ masses." In an ex- 
tended investigation of conditions in a certain large 
manufacturing district of Philadelphia two years igo 
the churches of that district were found to be un- 
known to large numbers of men, excefi two or three 
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largely by finer influences, it would be reckless to 
deny that all around us in great multitudes are people 
whose lives are being formed by circumstances which 
ere unceasingly hard. The time has gone by when 
the Christian can say ° T 
wretchedness and cr ness that they are strange, 
inscrutable divine ways by which God chooses to work 
out his pu They are more li to be ways 
in which we willingly and selfishly allow God's pur- 
pose to be thwarted. There is hardship so bitter and 
prolonged that it does not make disciples. and does 
not teach. It distorts and obscures and misrepresents 
God’ s will toward his children, and they cannot catch 
any drift of his love toward them. Until something 
kindlier enters their lot they will not be really dis- 
ciplined. And the one who has come to realize as 
a Christian that ‘‘ with mercy and with judgment my 
web of time he wove,’’ and who has come to see that 
privilege has been perhaps the bulk of his own ex- 
perience, will not softly conclude that it is so with 
everybody. He will suspect that where there is least 
complaint there has been the least of privilege, and 
will play the man and try to even things up. 


churches that were well known and highly spoken of: 
and those two or three were churches of the ‘: institu- 
tional '* type,—the kind that keeps its doors open 
seven days in the week and meets the everyday needs 
of the people so completely that you cannot draw a 
line and say, ‘‘ Here the religious ends and the secular 


begins."" What a blessedly encouraging “thing it is 
that the world is beginning to demand so much now 
of the church! And what achallenge this is to every 
minister and church member in the land | - 


x 
Self-Sacrifice and Comfort 


Self-sacrifice and comfort go together a good deal 
oftener than selfishness and comfort. ‘To be uncom- 
fortable is not an invariable evidence of self-sacrifice. 
A Connecticut reader is puzzled over this fact, ‘wlieén 
he writes : 


It is impossible for:me to reconcile the teaching of the self- 
denial and self-sacrifice necessary to give the gospel to lost 
men, with the other teaching that the acceptance of the gospel 
results in increased material blessings which Christians are to 
enjoy as the gifts of a loving Heavenly Father. ‘The work’’ 
seems to require the sacrificing, or the denying to self, of these 
very blessings, in order to do it in any measure of success. 

It seems to me that the needs of men without the gospel are 
so extremely great that Christians should practise the very limit 
of self-denial and self-sacrifice in order to reach them with it 
before they die without it. But why teach men that the enjoy- 
ments and the comforts of life follow the acceptance of Chris- 
tianity, and then, as soon as they join the church, teach them 
a " is Christian duty to forego them? Does the Bible teach 
bot 


I think, speaking for myself, out of an experience which I 
believe is deepening the more I think of Christ and his great 
love, that the warmest love to him and the best quality of sym- 
pathy with him in his life and sufferings and purposes would 
prompt the giving up of everything we possess but the ‘* bare 
necessities,’* and, in addition to this, the doing of his work to 
the point of suffering, if that be necessary, to make it the suc- 
cess that it was in the hands of the early church, the men we 
are now studying about in our Sunday-school lessons. 

Christ does ask his followers to ‘practise the 
very limit of self-sacrifice.'"* He would have us do 
this for our own sakes and for the sake of others. He 
asks us to offer up ourselves and all that we have, in 

.his service. After we have done that, then he will 
decide just what sort of stewardship of material things 
he counts best for us, having pledged himself to supply 
an abundance of material blessings and possessions 
to those who sacrifice themselves wholly to him (Mark 
10 : 29, 30). 

For Christ nowhere enjoins any duty of discomfort 
or privation as a general and binding principle’ upon 
his foilowers. The denial of possessions for its own 
sake is wholly contrary to the spirit of Christ and to 
joyous, self-sacrificing Christian service. Self-sacrifice 
and the denial of comfort are not one and the same 
thing. Such denial may be asceticism; and that 
Christ did not tolerate. Christian self-sacrifice is 
simply the consecrating of self, or the making of self 
sacred, to Christ, thereafter to be surrendered uncon- 
ditionally to Christ's bidding. The denial of allt com- 
forts or possessions, on the other hand, is sometimes 
a morbid, self-conscious directing of one’s whole atten- 
tion in upon self in order to deprive ‘self needlessly 
and hamper oneself in usefulness to God and men. 
Such renunciation may be a mistaken form of selfish- 
ness. Self zs to be denied, of course, whenever self- 


disease and poverty and ‘ 


. to bé noted that the American Standard 
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interests go counter to Christ's or a fellow-being’s 
interests ; but mere renunciation for the~purpose of 
self-affliction is pagan, not Christian. 

. The truly self-sacrificing disciple of Christ can serve 
Christ and save men better with a hundred thousand 
dollars to his credit in the bank—if Christ has entrust 
ed that to his keeping—than he could do if he aban- 
doned his sspeuplihty of the property and sought a 
poverty that Christ never intended him to have. Paul 
sacrificed his life from the day that Christ called him, 
until his death ; yet Paul knew the secret both to abound 
and to be in want. A rich Christian man has better 
opportunities for winning other rich men to Christ than 
a poor man has; and Christ would have him recog- 
nize this, and use his resources and himself for the 
Kingdom. The Christian who is primarily determined 
to seek privation and discomfort for himself is pretty 
sure to make every one around him uncomfortable ; 
and that is not likely to result in soul-winning. 

There is no more merit in poverty than in riches, 
nor in discomfort than in comfort. There is no merit 
or gain in any of these things in and of themselves, 
Christ can use them all, and he does use them all. Our 
chief concern need be only that we let Christ use us, 
and that we place all that we have, whether poverty or 
abundance, at his disposal, trusting him to send us what 
he counts best for us. If he has sent us some posses 
sions and comforts, let us recognize the duty of using 
these in his service, not shirking the responsibility for 
their use by abandoning them to others and seeking a 
poverty on which there is no scriptural blessing. 


— 
Bible Footnotes Not Infallible 
When Bible footnotes and modern commentators 
disagree, the reader of the Bible naturally wants to 
know why, and also which view he is to accept. One 
or two readers of the Times recently noted an instance 


of this sort, as stated in the following letter from an 
Alabama inquirer : 


In your notes on the lesson for August 8, both Professor 
Riddle and Sir William M. Ramsay state that the First Epis- 
tle to the Thessalonians was’ written from Corinth, In the 
Bible, at the end of each Epistle to the Thessalonians, it is 
stated that it was written from Athens. By whom were the 
footnotes inserted in the Bible? © .+° wis | 


Such footnotes do not appear in the earliest thanu- 
scripts, and thére is no reason to count them as other 
than the fallible comment of various copyists. It is 
evision’ of 
the Bible does not include these footnote subscrip-| 
tions to Paul's epistles which are printed in the Old, 
Version, thereby avoiding confusion and error. First 
Thessalonians 3 : 1 seems to have misled some one 
into ‘supposing that the epistle was written from 
Athens. Yet not only is it evident from the account 
in Acts 17:15 to 18: 1.that Paul was not likely to 
havé remained in Athens writing letters, but another 
fact shows that the Thessalonian letters could not 
have been written until after he had left Athens. I-r 
Paul mentions in First Thessalonians 3 : 6 the incident 
of Timothy's having joined him, bringing glad tidings 
of the Thessalonians’ faith and love. And Acts 18: 
5 shows that Timothy did not arrive from Macedonia! 
(the province of which Thessalonica was a prominent 
city) to rejoin Paul until Paul had left Athens and 
reached Corinth. First Thessalonians therefore could 
not have been written from Athens, nor before Paul 
reached Corinth. Other considerations show that it 
could not have been after Paul left Corinth. There- 
fere Corinth is the accepted place to-day for the 
authorship of the Thessalonian letters, 


‘pee 


From a Veteran Pastor’s Prayers 


UR Father and our God: We crave closer fellowship 
with thee, a growing likeness to thyself, a more tender 
interest in the welfare of our fellows, and a more ab-| 

sorbing zeal in thy service.... There are ofher blessings,| 
smaller ones, which if it be thy will we would have: good) 
health, prosperity in business, comfort and ease, the pieasures 
of society and earthly affections ; but, in the comparison, these 
things are so trivial, so wanting in lasting satisfaction, that we; 
do not venture to expend on them the chief energy of our, 
humble petition. As to these earthly, transient gifts, we would 
rather submit our case to thee without remark ; thou knowest 
what is best for us. ... Bit make us rich, Lord, in the great 
gifts, rich in faith, in truth, in an honest, loving heart, in pa- 
tience, in power to do good. ... And continue this majestic 
affluence to us. Continue thy reign. Subdue all rampant 
lust, pride, vanity, deceit. Cure the follies of human life. 
Prosper thy word in winning men to thee, and in building them 
up in the majesty of an unstained, Godlike manhood... . . Let 
thy Kingdom come... . until Christ shall live in every man,! 
and shall triumph in all human thoughts and habits ; until thus, 
even er g his Person be unseen, the whole world shall re- 
sound with the tread of the Master's feet, aad every heart 
vibrate to the touch of his life-giving hand ; until every voice! 
shall be the voice of Jesus, and sin shall be no more. 
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‘LESSON FOR NOVEMBER 14 (Acts 28 : 11-31) 








UDGES of children’s courts often receive letters 
asking for help and advice with some wayward 
boy. Such a letter to The Sunday School Times 

is typical of those that reach us ; 


** An orphan boy, partly raised on the streets of. . 
cared for for a time in an orphans’ home near there, was 
brought west with others. A widow took him to bring him 
up. Aftera year she begged father to take him, saying 
she was not able financially to care for him. He is now 
‘thirteen years old, After fourteen months we have found 
out that we have been able to do very little toward reform- 
ing him. He swears, smokes, lies, steals, won’t work, is 
troublesome at school, For sake of younger children near 
by it seems best to remove him, Some school where he 
would be under strict rules would seem best. But thereis 
nothing in this State. An ordinary orphans’ home doesn’t 
want criminals. Do you know of any place where a boy 
like him can be sent and helped?” 


I invariably reply to such letters that it is extremely 
difficult to advise about a boy you never saw ; for we 
have found that in order to help an incorrigible boy you 
must first thoroughly understand him. This means 
that you must know him—know him from his skin to 
his heart, and from his heart back to his skin again ; 
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What to Do for the Incorrigible Boy 


By the Hon. Ben. B. Lindsey, Judge of the Juvenile Court, Denver, Colorado 





hence there must be a certain amountof acquaintance : 


and companionship before we can really know our 
subject. No two cases are just alike, and no set rules 
will fit every case. A thirteen-year-old boy like the 
one described is more or less a hardened image. When 
the twig is bent, and the crookedness grows until the 
sapling stage, it sometimes requires a certain amount 
of force to straighten it, and if that force is not prop- 
erly applied it may result in the spoiling rather than 
the straightening of the tree. The problem is never 
free from difficulty nor certain of success. 


Find the ‘‘Key”’ Person 

_. This. little. boy’s moral development should have 
begun wiih his rst conscious.moments. Perhaps it 
was never begun at all ; he may have grown crooked 
,from:the start. The potter cannot do much with the 
‘Clay.after it has oftce hardened. His work must begin 
in the plastic period. Of course, the boy at the age 
of thirteen is not by any means to be compared to the 
potter’s clay that is thoroughly set; but at the same 
time he is more than half-way through the process 
when his character is being formed, and it makes for 
us a difficult problem. It is really an astonishing 
thing that it is not more difficult than it is. Since the 
image of God is represented in every such boy, there 
is always hope for straightening. and strengthening, no 
matter how misshapen or distorted a moral image.he 
may appear, ; 

I believe that for every. so-called bad boy in this 
world there is some person who can save him. This 
person may be a boy, a girl, a man, or woman. The 
great difficulty is to find the person. ‘This is simply 
laying emphasis upon the power of personal influence 
—the ‘‘ personal touch,"’ as it is sometimes called. 
But just here is to be found the chief hope for the 
salvation of such a boy. 

It is not every person, no matter how willing, 
how good, or how worthy, who can exercise this 
influence in every case. I have known a morally 
strong boy who had a good influence over one bad 
boy, but who would be helpless with another. Just 
as I have known teachers who were helpless with cer- 
tain delinquents that were amenable to the good influ- 
ence of other teachers who seemed fo possess no 
greater powers ; and the teacher or probation officer 
who failed with one boy yet who was entirely successful 
with another equally bad, whom another successful 
teacher had been unable to help. I have known of 
cases where teachers failing with some delinquent boys 
have effected an exchange of boys and both succeeded. 

Such is the undefinable and almost mysterious 
power of personal influence. Indeed, we séem to be 
as blind in understanding it as we are crude in apply- 
ing it. Yet we see this power working through indi- 
viduals upon other individuals, sometimes indiffer- 
ently, but generally for good or for evil: It seems to 
be exercised and felt unconsciously more often than 
consciously. 

Wise -parents know it and are properly apprehen- 
sive for the association of younger children especially. 
They know the power and influence of evil associates, 
and they know also the power of good associates. ° 


. 
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Did you ever think of saving a bad boy through 
another boy ? When a boy-saver of the expe:ience 
of Judge Lindsey, the big-hearted, clear-visioned 


** boys’ judge ’’ of Denver who has put all America 
in his debt by his sane, winning methods of discov- 
ering and building boy-character, makes such sug- 
gestions as he does in this paper, it means that he 
is pointing to a way out from debased lives and 
wrecked ideals and broken hearts: and that way 
out it behooves every lover of boys to ponder. 

The letter that is here discussed came to the 
Editor from a reader of The Sunday School Times. 
He asked Judge Lindsey to answer it, and the result 
is this searching study of boy-life. 





I know a boy who fell into serious trouble largely 
through the evil influence of a much stronger boy. 
The boy. was strong as a leader and in proposing and 
carrying out plans in play and adventure, but his 
strength was for evil rather than good ; therefore he 
was a more dangerous little citizen because of his 
strength—just as a man or boy who is bright and in- 
telligent becomes more dangerous to his country when 
that intelligence develops a cunning and planning 
that is evil. ‘The little delinquent I have in mind 
seemed quite hopeless; but a fortunate circum- 
stance occurred about the time he came to our court. 
It was a change in chums. His new companion pos- 
sessed qualities in the respect I have mentioned that 
were equally marked, with the difference that they 
were for good rather than eyil. He was not what the 
boys. would call a ‘‘softy’’ or a ‘‘sissy’’ ; and yet, 
largely because of his early training, he could no 


more become addicted to such bad habits as cigarette 


smoking, lying, laziness, and the like, than our little 
delinquent, addicted to all of these habits, could have 
Nera the moral strength and’ bravery of’ his’ new- 


‘found chum, whose nobler qualities so excited his ad- 


miration that there soon appeared an entire change in 
his life. The case, I admit, was somewhat excep- 
tional, but I have often thought that this was largely 
because of our lack as parents and teachers to avail 
ourselves of that strength for righteousness even 
among boys that could do so much to overcome the 
power for evil that is also among boys. 

-The boy whose wholesome companionship had 
wrought this change did it perhaps as unconsciously 
as the reverse effects had been wrought by the evil 
companion ; had our good companion preached, had 
he been a prig or assumed a patronizing or ‘* holier 


than thou”’ attitude, he would certainly have provoked 


thé contempt of the little delinquent who had been 
admitted into his comradeship. But he seemed to 
possess a certain amount of common sense that was a 
tribute perhaps to the wisdom of a father, mother or 
teacher, and so he gained quite naturally the love of 
decent boys and the admiration of the indecent ones, 
though they lacked the courage to acknowledge it. 


Has the Sunday-school Been Careless ? 

When I recall the great number of boys whose 
habits, like those of our littie thirteen-year-old orphan, 
are the result, more or less, of evil association, I like 
also to recall some instances, even though they are 
rarer than they ought to be, where such boys have 
been helped most through the good influence and 
companionship of others. But in every such case the 
good that resulted, the strength that came, was pri- 
marily due to the setting of a good example, without 
much talk about it.and certainly without. pretense. 
To this may be added that indefinable something we 
sometimes call personal magnetism. We see it in the 
leader of the bad gang, whose leadership is all for 
evil, but whom many boys who ought to know better, 
willingly follow ; and we see it again in the more ad- 
mirable type of boyhood that I have described, whose 
leadership is for the right. 

It was said of our Saviour. that the miultitudes 
«*heard him gladly”’:; yet, was it not his presence, 
his actions—the things he did, even more than what 
he said—that exercised such a powerfu! influence over 
men for righteousness ? 

Right here I want to say, in all kindness, that after 


nine years’ work with delinquent boys in the chil- 
dren's court, and much experience in schools, high- 
schools and Sunday-schools with boys of all types, I 
have a strong conviction that the Sunday-school es- 
pecially, and also the school itself, has been careless 
in the training of youth for the fight against evil. It 
is important to emphasize the dangers of bad associa- 
tion, evil companions, but in doing this must we for- 
get that more important teaching of brotherhood, 
which commends us for the return of the lost sheep, 
and promises more rejoicing therefor than for the 
ninety and nine that went not astray? 1 believe that 
the average boy in the Sunday-school, through a mis- 
understanding or misapplication of both important 
lessons, is too much inclined to hold himself aloof from 
the type of boy described in this letter. It is pre- 
cisely the same disposition of the world and society 
to look upon the man,.who has committed a criminal 
act and served a2 prison sentence as one so defiled and 
unclean that he is no longer worthy of the helping 
hand—a most false and unfortunate attitude, which is 
the chief cause of the continued criminality of the 
average convict. I wish that every boy could be so 
taught and directed that with the honesty and courage 
necessary to every strong, brave character in boyhood 
there could be mixed the elements of love and com- 
mon sense, so that a Boy of thirteen, or fourteen could 
feel that his noblest work in life would be the service 
and devotion necessary to win back to righteousness 
just such a little orphan as our letter describes. But 
there isn’t one boy in twenty whose training in the 
average home, school and Sunday-school would equip 
him for such work, when I firmly believe that these 
institutions could so equip him that we might expect 
our very best help from the great majority of boys 
who have had such opportunities as those denied this 
orphan: child, 


When the “‘ Good ”® Boy Meets the “‘ Bad” 

It is acommon habit of mothers of delinquent boys 
of thirteen or fourteen years, brought to our court, to 
make some such excuse as this ; ‘*I told Fred not to 
run with that Johnnie Smith ; he knows well enough 
he is a little cigarette fiend, and he lies and steals, 
and this trouble is just exactly what I expected.'’ 
Now, Fred was fourteen and Johnnie Smith was thir- 
teen. Johnnie Smith’s father had been a drinking 
man who had deserted his family ; the mother worked 
and lived in the worst part of that neighborhood 
where rents were cheaper and where other neglected 
children lived. Master Fred came. from an average 
good-home, attended Sunday-school regularly, and 
should. have been not only better strengthened against, 
but freer from, the temptations and the evil opportu- 
nities. that came into Johnnie Smith’s life ; hence 
there was every reason why he should have been 
braver and stronger for the right. All this depended 
a great deal upon his teaching and his training from 
infancy up. Yet here was his mother’s confession of 
failure and weakness, She had, unconsciously no 
doubt, raised a iittle ‘‘sissy’’ to be led around by 
the nose, rather than a strong, manly, brave boy. I 
think proper training might have enabled that mother 
to say: ‘‘ Fred is fourteen years old, and I have no- 
ticed that little Johnnie Smith comes into our back- 
yard frequently ; Fred is very confiding with me, and 
tells me everything about: himself and the boys ; I 
knew that little Johnnie smoked and lied, and had 
the reputation of being a little thief, so I told Fred to 
ask the boy into the house, and that he could come 
and see him when he cared to. Fred is a sensible 
boy, and I have such perfect trust and confidence in 
him that I know it would be impossible for a weak- 
ling like Johnnie Smith to get him either to smoke or 
to steal; and since little Johnnie seems to-like Fred, 
and insists on coming around here, I rather encouraged 
him to come, for I know that Fred will have a good 
influence upon him, and we both think it will be a 
splendid thing to help Johnnie.’’ 

If that mother could have said that, of course Mas- 
ter Fred would not have been in court. I am cca- 
vinced that many parents and teachers do not teach 
the very thing they really want to teach because of 
the confusion that comes to young children through 
incompetent teaching, threats, and warnings. Some- 
times we actually teach the gospel of hate, when at 
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heart it was our purpose to teach the gospel of love ; 
we actually spread the germs of class hatred when 
really we had at heart a desire to advance universal 
brotherhood. I believe that even as yet we have but 
a dim comprehension of the marvelous thing we are 
dealing with when we undertake the mental and spir- 
itual development of a child. 

So when such a case as that of the little thirteen- 
year-old orphan, morally twisted and deformed at the 
age of thirteen, is presented to us, we face at once 
one of the greatest problems of civilization. One of 
its chief values would be to remind us of our own 
mistakes, of our own difficulties, as well as his. 

If the boy were in a home where some man or 
woman,—preferably some man,— could engage his 
interest, his loyalty, and his love, there wouldn't be 
a particle of doubt about the good results. For the 
first year or two such attention would have to be more 
or less constant, the dominating feature of which 
would be a certain sympathetic understanding, with a 
real trusting confidence and belief in the ultimate tri- 
umph of this boy over his evil habits, and such wise 
encouragement and sane sympathy as might aid the 
resolutions he would undoubtedly make to reform ; 
barring of course the possibility that the boy is men- 
tally or physically defective and needs the surgeon's 
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or physician's care—which is not improbable. “Such” 


work would undoubtedly redeem him. This, of 
course, is assuming that the person who undertakes 
the work does it for the love of it, and is intensely 
sincere and earnest in it. Failing in such an ideal 
opportunity as that described, then the. work of a 
children’s court, where the probation officer would 
give some special attention to the case, through the 
friendly co-operation of an earnest, interested teacher, 
with the boy in any sort of an average home, would, 
barring the physical.possibilities referred to, in ninety- 
five cases out of one hundred effect a reformation. 
These two remedies failing, about the only thing left 
to us in the ordinary routine of such work would be 
to put him in a good industrial training-school, under 
wise and efficient teachers, where he would have less 
opportunity to indulge in the evil habits undermining 
his character, and could equip himself for some sort 
of industrial efficiency, enabling him to go out into 
the world to earn an honest living, thus decreasing 
the powers of evil in his life by eliminating his temp- 
tation to steal, and thus adding also to his moral 
strength. With the added Christian teaching strength- 
ening heart and soul, we should recover such boys in 
ninety-five cases out of every hundred. 
Denver, Cot. 
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HATEVER may be said 
of Paul's. acquaintance 
with other books, it is 

clear that he had a deep and 
intimate knowledge of the He- 
brew Scriptures. His speeches 
recorded in the Book of Acts 
contain quotations from, and 
allusions to, Genesis, Exodus, 
Deuteronomy, . Numbers, 

Joshua, Judges, 1 and 2 Samuel, 
’ 1 Kings, 1 Chronicles, Psalms, 
Isaiah, Job, Amos, Jeremiah, 
Ezekiel, Micah, Zechariah, 
Daniel, Hosea, Habakkuk, 
And ‘his Epistles teem with 
references to the Old Testament. 
Westcott and Hort in their Greek 
New Testament find seventy- 
four quotations from the Old 
‘lestament in Romans, twenty- 
nine in 1 Corinthians, twenty in 2 Corinthians, thir- 
teen in Galatians, twenty-one in. Ephesians, six in 
Philippians, four in Colossians, seven in 1 Thessa- 
lonians, nine in 2 Thessalonians, two in 1 Timothy, 
four in 2 Timothy, three in Titus. Their frequency 
shows how saturated Paul’s mind was with the ideas 
and* the language of the Hebrew Scriptures. His 
quotations are from twenty-five of the thirty-nine 
books of the Old Testament. There are no quota- 
tions from Joshua, Judges, Ruth, 1 Samuel, 2 Chroni- 
cles, Ezra, Nehemiah, Esther, Lamentations, Obadiah, 
Jonah, Nahum, Zephaniah, and Haggai. There is 
nothing strange in this, however. The Epistles are 
very short. Paul did not set out to comment on the 
Old Testament. The notable thing is that what he 
did write was so permeated by the thought and 
phrases of the books that constituted his Bible. 

For it must be remembered that both to Paul and 
to our Lord the Old Testament was their only Bible. 
We deem the New Testament, made up so largely of 
what was written of Jesus and what Paul wrote, as the 
richer portion of the Bible. But Paul had not even 
one written Gospel. He was confined to the Hebrew 
Scriptures, He knew them in Hebrew and also in 
their Greek translation, the Septuagint. Sometimes 
when the Septuagint differed from the Hebrew text 
which Paul knew, he quoted the former, as in 
1 Corinthians, 13 : 5 from Zechariah 8 : 17, and 
sometimes the latter, as in 1 Corinthians 14 : 25 
from Isaiah 45 : 14. 

And sometimes when he quoted it was not the 
exact letter at all, but the inner spirit and life as 
the divine Spirit enabled him to lay hold of these. 
God had given him his gospel of Christ in a 
living experience of Christ; it. was from Christ. by 
the living Spirit that Paul drew his truth.:. When 
he looked back now into the Old Testament the truth 
was sometimes patent upon the surface, sometimes 


heavenly visitors. 


We need to remind ourselves oftener 
than we do how dependent Paul was 
upon the human side of life that we know 
so well. He did not get all his knowledge 
of God and truth by lightning flashes and 
He got it as we must 
get it: by hard, persistent Bible study. 
Mr, Speer’s showing of Paul’s familiarity 
with the, Bible will surprise many. The 
article could be made the basis of an in- 
teresting study in any Bible class, with 
readings and discussions of Paul’s Old 
Testament citations. 

This paper is one of Mr. Speer’s series 
of studies of “ Paul the All-Round Man,” 
which are now ready in book form (fifty 
cents), as an invaluable side-light on the 
current International Lessons. 








latent in the words of the proph- 
ets or the facts of the history. 
He had not seen it before. It 
was the same Scripture he had 
studied in the schools, but it 
was all alight now with the truth 
of the gospel. In other words, 
Paul found the gospel first in 
Christ and then in the Old Tes- 
tament. 

Toward his Bible Paul held 
an attitude of earnest reverence. 
It was, in his belief, ‘‘ inspired 
of God, profitable for teaching, 
for reproof, for correction, for 
instruction which isin righteous- 
ness : that the man of God may 
be complete, furnished com- 
pletely unto every good work”’ 
(2 Tim. 3 : 16, 17). His posi- 
tion was that of one ‘* believing 
all. things which are according to the law, and which 
are written in the prophets’’ (Acts 24:14). And it 
was these ‘‘ sacred writings,’’ as he called them, which 
could make a man wise unto salvation, not by them- 
selves, but through faith which is in Christ Jesus. 

The book or books of the Old Testament were the 
record of the acting upon life of the living God. The 


‘Bible was to Paul, as Myers describes it in ‘‘ Catholic 


Thoughts on the Bible and Theology,"’ ‘‘a history of 
divine acts, and of the unfolding of divine ideas, con- 
tinually manifesting the superintendence of a divine 
Sovereignty : not a history of the world or of all 
God's Providence in it, but only of one kingdom and 
society, which was elected out of the rest to exhibit 
principles applicable to all kingdoms and societies, 
and to preserve certain privileges with which it was 
provisionally endowed in order that they might ulti- 
mately be extended to the whole race of man.”’ 
Paul realized this, and in his preaching and teaching 
he used such a record copiously. He did not weave 
its statements together as Stephen did in his great 
speech. He used the Old Testament rather for con- 
firmation and illustration, more as a fountain of living 
voices than as a record of vanished deeds. It wit- 
nessed to the ever-present God. That was its great 
lesson. 

Something of Paul’s thought and use of. the Old 
Testament can be gathered from a study of. the 
numerous appeals to it in his letters (Romans 
1:7; 2:245 324,10; 4:17; 8:36; 9: 13,333 
RO 2.85 5 22.2.8, 96:5. 12.35.89 5 14 S22 §: BS 3:3, :Gy OES 
1 Corinthians I : 19, 31; 2:93 321939:9; 10:73 
14: 213; 15:45, §4; 2 Corinthians 4: 13; 8: 15; 
9:9; Galatians 3.: 10, 13; 4: 22, 27)... The book to 
which he thus appealed was to him and to those to 
whom he wrote no ordinary book. He found_in it 
great principles and truths not accidentally fitting the 
needs of his own life and. time, but prepared before- 
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~hand by God for this very end. The Qld Testament 


was a living, present, speaking book to him. What 
had been written was not for the fathers’ sakes alone, 
but for our sakes (Rom. 4 : 23; 1 Cor. 9 : 10). 

Chinese Gordon felt this deeply. <«‘I have read 
the Scriptures,’’ he wrote, ‘‘and have got pearls from 
them, but as though from deduction or analogy, and 
not as directly from God—not as though he spoke or 
wrote to us. It is difficult to explain what I n:ean, 
but what I want to say is this: I now look on the 
Scriptures as alive—living oracles, and not as a his- 
torical, religious book, as I have hitherto done, even 
when feeling its mystical character. I cannot say 
how important this vista is to me.’’ 

And Maurice, in his sermon on ‘‘ The Sacramental 
Character of the Bible,’’ sets forth ‘the justification 
of those who insist,’ as Paul did, ‘‘upon claiming 
the Bible for themselves and their own time, who 
must take it as a message to their hearts and con- 


sciences, must warp its words from their apparent | 


sense rather than not find that sense in them. Here 
‘is the justification for their meaning, the excuse for 
their outrages on philology. For if the Bible speaks 
of a living God, a God who reigneth forever and ever; 
if it sets forth the principles of his government as 
uniform amidst all changes in the outward tokens of 
it, they must be right in the essence of their doctrine ; 
they are bound to hold it fast against all schoolmen 
and critics. What they want is, to see that they may 
take the Bible more exactly than they have taken it, 
and that they may read it now, not less than in the 
old time, as a book concerning a society, and that so 
it will become a more precious book to themselves 
individually than it has ever been. 

Paul believed in the trustworthiness of this Bible. 

It is pathetic to think that he probably owned no 
copy of his own. The Old Testament Scriptures 
were in cumbersome rolls, and they were too expen- 
sive for individuals to own, On his long journeys 
Paul could scarcely have carried them with him if he 
had been able to purchase them. This we do know, 
that Paul had the words of this Bible in his heart, 
that where he went that treasure went with him. All 
that the Psalmist sang Paul could sing also. 
knew it in the deepest experience of his soul. 


Oh how love I thy law.! 

It is: my meditation: all: the day... - jiotyeay 

Thy commandments ‘make me wiser than mine 
enemies ; 

For they. are ever with me. 

I have more understanding than all my teachers ; 

For thy testimonies are my meditation. > 

I understand more than the aged, 

Because I have kept thy precepts. 

I have refrained my feet from every evil way, 

That I might observe thy word. 

I have not turned aside from thine ordinances ; 

For thou hast taught me. 

How sweet are thy words unto my taste ! 

Yea, sweeter than honey to my mouth ! 

Through thy precepts I get understanding : 

Therefore I hate every false way. 


Thy word is a lamp unto my feet, 

And light unto my path. 

I have sworn, and have confirmed it, 

That I will observe thy righteous ordinances, 

I am afflicted very much : 

Quicken me, O Jehovah, according unto thy word. 

Accept, I beseech thee, the freewill-offerings of my 
mouth, O Jehovah, 

And teach me thine ordinances. 

My soul is continually in my hand ; 

Yet do I not forget thy law. 

The wicked have laid a snare for me; 

Yet have I not gone astray from thy precepts. 

Thy testimonies have I taken as a heritage forever ; 

For they are the rejoicing of my heart. 

I have inclined my heart to perform thy statutes 

For ever, even unto the end (Psa. 119 : 97-112). 


New Yorx Ciry. 
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Vision 
By Arthur Wallace Peach 


WOULD not see far in the future years, 
Nor pierce the veil that covers human life, 

Nor search in shadowed hearts for secret tears, 

Nor seek the meaning of the cosmic strife ; 
But this the vision is worth most to me 

To see in life the hearts that I may cheer, 
To find some balm for minds in misery, 

To catch the sunbeams when the day ts drear, 
To know the truth when in all evils set, 

To see the human shine with the divine, 
To know how sweet it is wrongs to forget,— 

This is the vision that I would have mine. 
West Newron, Mass. 
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* half lulled to rest their anxiety on her behalf. 
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| LESSON FOR: NOVEMBER 14 (Acts 28 : 11-31) 
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Heroic Girlhoood 
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Alice Jackson's Life of Loving Service © 








By Margaret E. Sangster 


Heroism is a very much commoner characteristic of women than of mem; but we hear. more 


about the masculine sort of heroism. 


For this very reason we need to be reminded of the 


subtler, more refined qualities that make the heroic girl and woman ; and Mrs. Sangster has 

prepared three life-portraits of such characters, of which this is the first. _It would be difficult 

to describe the scent of an American Beauty rose, or to do justice in words even to its color 

and form. Mrs. Sangster has accomplished something almost as difficult in this sketch of one 
who was her friend. 


HEN I think of the dear girl about whom I am 
going to write, different scenes present them- 
selves to my mind as if they were pictures 

vivid forever in memory. One of them has for its 
setting a cold December afternoon between Christmas 
and New Year's in 1905. 

I looked from my library window and saw her com- 
ing up the street under the leafless trees between the 
frozen drifts. She came into the house and into my 
arms, her face flushed, her eyes shining, her little 
rippling laugh with its silvery cadence making music 
in the room where we sat down for an hour's chat. 
A fire burned brightly on the hearth with a hiss of 
soft coal and a crimson glow at its heart. Several 
months had passed since I had seen the darling girl, 
and we had much to tell each other. Her visit had 
been announced in a little note that had floated in on 
Christmas morning, and I had appreciated her good- 
ness in sparing for me a little bit of her brief home 
holiday. What impressed me most that day was her 
air not merely of cheerfulness, but of what might be 
called blithe serenity. 

We sat together and talked, and she told me, be- 
cause I asked her, that tliere was no diminution of 
peril as to the incurable malady, subtle and insidious, 
that must inevitably end her earthly days while yet 
she was young. The disease had been unsuspected 
until its presence had been detected. a while before 
this by a medical examination:: preliminary..to her 
going to China. The revelation had come to her and 
to her friends at the time when it was made literally 
like a bolt from the blue, but she had borne it then 
with the heroism of the soldier who leads a forlorn 
hope or kneels on the firing-line in the face of certain 
death. She told me that day, as we talked by the 
fire, how she had gone by herself when her peril was 
first made known to her, and had decided that it was 
not just then needful to lay another burden .of pain 
on the heart of her mother. She had kept to herself, 
at first, all that the physician had told her, and in 
communion with her Saviour had found strength, 
wisdom, and patience. Later it had been her duty 
to let her knowledge be shared by others,—her home 
people and a few intimate friends; but she had spoken 
of it so lightly and accepted it so bravely that she 
“e I 
know,”’ she said to me that afternoon, ‘that this life 
of mine must be short, and that the end may come 
suddenly at any time. Often when I lie down at 
night I wonder whether the wakening will be here or 
yonder, and in the morning when I open my eyes 
and see the familiar room, I am glad to stay a little 
longer with those I love. I have made it a rule to 
spend the first half-hour of each day with the Master 
in prayer for one and another, and among the names 
I often mention to him are those who are carrying 
the heaviest load of-care or whom I love most 
dearly.’” 

She told me before she went away that, though many 
doors of service were open to her, she was careful not 
to enter any field where her sudden going hence 
might occasion loss or embarrassment to those among 
whom she was working, and she added that she made 
no engagement for a longer term than a single year. 
As she left me I felt that I had been very close to the 
Christ himself, visible in her shining face and in her 
clear eyes; audible in her sweet, firm voice, and. ra- 
diant in her bright personality. I did not know that 
I was never again to meet Alice Jackson in this world. 
She wrote to me several times during the subsequent 
year, and three days before her death I- received a 
letter from her in which she said that during the 
Christmas holidays, probably on Wednesday: the nine- 
teenth, I would see her again. That Wednesday she 
was not here, for God had taken her, and she spent 
that birthday in the homeland. 

Other pictures of Alice present themselves to me in 


. 


memory. One is of the first time I ever met her. 
That was in Northfield of 1896. There was a large 
conference of the Young Women’s Christian Associa- 
tion in session then, and Smith College had sent a 
representative delegation. I do not now- remember 
how many girls there were coming from this especial 
college, but the group was interesting both for numbers 
and quality, I was sitting on the porch of Betsy 
Moody Cottage, intending presently to go across the 
fields to the sunset-meeting on Round Top, when 
somebody spoke to .me about the Smith delegation. 
I was to have a little good-night meeting with those 
girls between nine and ten, and I made some inqui- 
ries as to the different members of the group. ‘‘The 
real leader,’’ said the friend to whom I was talking, 
‘¢is that lovely young girl with the dark red hair and 
the crisp, decided manner. Alice Jackson her name 
is, and she is winsome and womanly."’ 

Indeed I found her so, and it was at Northfield 
that my close friendship with her began. I was to 
meet her again before her graduation in a visit I made 
to Northampton, when I had pleasant times with some 
of the students at Smith, and after that I had her 
sometimes as a guest staying over a Sunday in my 
home. 

My other pictures of her show her in service for 
the girls with whom she often said she longed to 
share her joys. At Christodora House in New York 
she drew to herself, as a magnet draws iron, the hearts 


of girls whose lives weré ‘full’ of toil “and hardship: ’ 


She knew the way to their hearts, as she had ‘known 
the way to hearts of girls in Greenfield, Massachusetts, 
where she had been a most successful worker for a time. 
Hers was not the way of patronage, of condescension, 
or of superior learning. She met our girls at Christo- 
dora as if she were their sister, and her combination 
of tact and truthfulness enabled them to trust her as 
they trusted only those who understood them. When, 
for instance, a number of young girls whose peculiar 
circumstances she had studied were found by her to 
be drifting into associations that were undesirable, 
she did not criticize them or even look surprised. In- 
stead she appealed to their ambition and suggested 
that they should come to her on certain evenings so 
that she might help them prepare fox Civil Service 
examinations. 

I met her one stormy day when the streets were im- 
peded by a January thaw, coming up from one of 
her expeditions without a sign of the mud and slush 
through which every one had to wade. { 

‘*How did you manage it?'’ I said. 
you ford that nearly impassable street ?’’ 

‘¢Oh,’’ she said, smiling, ‘‘a gentleman in a dump- 
cart noticed my trouble and helped - me across as gal- 
lantly as if he had been a knight of the middle ages.’ 
She was always so ready with help that it was little 
~eee that some one was always ready with help for 

er. 

Alice Jackson was born. at Styal, Cheshye,. Eng- 
land, on December 19, 1876. She came of fine non- 
Conformist lineage.’ Mr. Robert E. Speer, in his 
beautiful memorial, states that her father, Stanway 
Jackson, who died when-ske was thirteen years of age, 
was an ardent Liberal in politics, a powerful platform 
speaker, and as well a devoted Christian worker: A 
letter from Alice’s mother, received a few weeks after 
she had gone from us, said that on her mother's side 
she came from a long line of Congregational ministers. 
She possessed the advantage therefore of entering 
upon her earthly life from an ancestry. whose chief 
distinction had been to serve God and their country. 

As a child in a large family she had her share of 
the happy times that in such a household all share 
together. When Alice was eight, the family removed 
from England to America, and established their home 
in Englewood, New Jersey. In 1894, in company 
with one of her sisters, she entered. Smith College. 


‘*How did 
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Her classmates remember her as forging to the front 
in scholarship, and joining with enthusiasm in what- 
ever sports and pastimes were the order of the day. 
She was imbued with class spirit, and hand in hand 
with this went an absolute and crystalline unselfish- 
ness. Her love of fun and her spontaneous gayety 
were as marked as her sympathy and the spiritual 
quality that to the end of her life distinguished her 
personality. 

In the autumn of 1902, Alice accepted the office of 
Secretary of the Smith College Association for Chris- 
tian work. Always a leader, she proved herself re- 
markably successful here. Eight hundred of the 
thousand students then in college were enrolled in the 
association under Alice's care. Her spirit of enthusi- 
asm, her energy and her practical common sense per- 
meated every meeting, and were infused into every 
department of the organization. President Seeley said 
to me that the only criticism he could make upon 
Alice Jackson was that her indomitable energy forced 
her to spend herself too lavishly. 

She enlisted the Roman Catholic as well as the 
Protestant students in a sisterhood of personal service, 
and, in doing this, she entered into friendly relations 
with the good Catholic priest, Father Gallen, whose 
church was at Florence, near Northampton. He 
spoke of her after her death in terms of «unqualified 
praise. Part of a letter written by this good priest is 
as follows: ‘‘All the churches benefited by her 
work, and especially my own, She sent me teachers 
for the Sunday-school, —faithful, self-denying college 
girls, The distance from the college to my church is 
two miles, and some of these girls, because of our 
early servicés on Sunday, were forced to leave their 
houses before the breakfast hour and to fast until 
noon. The college students who combine the higher 
learning with the higher Christianity cannot be far 
from the ideal of perfection.’’ 

One of the last letters written by Alice, a few days 
before her death, was sent to a former classmate who 
was acting -as secretary of an Association at another 
college. Arrangements were being made in reference 
to the Day of Prayer for colleges; and both these 
young women were members of a committee having 
thé matter in charge. Alice said, ‘‘ Be sure to call 
on all the neighboring clergymen, and ask their co- 
operation, ‘‘and'‘do not omit the Catholic. priest.’’ 
Father Gallen,was one of:-those-who understood that 
Alice Jackson's life had been consecrated to foreign 
missions, and had been diverted from that purpose to 
service at home by those sealed orders that came to 
her from heaven. He once said to her, ‘‘ My child, 
you and I believe in the same Saviour. As long as 
you and I both live I shall say a prayer for you every 
day.”’ 

Thinking of the breadth of Alice’s sympathies, I 
recall her mention of a brilliant classmate who was 
for some reason unpopular and who was restless and 
dissatisfied. ‘*She is not understood,’’ Alice said, 
‘*and she does not understand herself, but there is a 
lovely side to her nature, and some day she will dis- 
cover what it is she wants.’’ Alice had a rare gift of 
intuition, when, as often happened, girls confided in 
her and told her of the trials and perplexities that 
even the happiest girlhood knows. She knew how to 
comfort them. and how to advise, and she usually 
saved them from embarrassment by giving in return a 
little confidence of her own. 

The last work that Alice did before she was called 
to higher service where they go no more out, was at 
Dana Hall, Wellesley, where she tcok charge, in the 
autumn of 1906, of the Bible work. Her mother 
temporarily left Englewood and made a home in 
Wellesley for Alice and another daughter, who was 
taking a special course at Wellesley. Here in mid- 
December there came to her the messenger from the 
King, bringing the arrow sharpened with love that 
was a token that she was now to cross the river and 
enter the presence of the Lord she loved. The illness 
at the last was of brief duration, and almost at once 
the spell. of unconsciousness was laid upon her. 
Tennyson’s wonderful lyric, ‘Crossing the Bar,”’ 
seems peculiarly adapted to her : 


** Twilight and evening bell, 
And after that the dark, 
And may there be no moaning of farewell 
When I embark.’’ 


We shall meet her again in the morning. That brave, 
bright spirit, that dauntless heroism, that zeal touched 
with gentleness, that. life in which Christ was the 
moving thought, are only transferred to a wider 
sphere where there is neither pain nor parting. There 
his servants shall serve him. 

Guen Rivcg, N. J. 
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HEN one learns that the International Sunday 
School Association, representing practically the 
entire membership of all the ‘Sunday-schools 


in North America connected with Protestant churches, , 
has a membership of 16,000,000 the figures may not . 


seem so significant. The world is abig place and the 
mind travels slowly around it. : 

But when you are told that of that 16,000, 000 there 
are 1,841,885 in Pennsylvania, the comparison begins 
to take a hold on the imagination. Nearly one-eighth 
of the entire membership of North America’s Sunday- 
schools live in Pennsylvania. 

The vital force in the work is shown by the fact 
that the membership has increased from 1,674,151 
last year to its present figure. Nothwithstanding the 
astonishing circumstances that in 1908 Pennsylvania 
had more than one-tenth of the entire membership 
of North America’ s Sunday-schools, speaking always, of 
course, of the evangelical denominations for which 
these comparisons are made, in one year the mem- 
bership increased by nearly 200,000. 

Incidentally it should be of some interest to Phila- 
delphians, whether interested in religious work or not, 
to know that their city is the second Sunday-school 
city in the world, London alone excels it in point of 
membership, and London has 7,000,000 population 

to draw from to Philadelphia's million and a half. 
~The progress of the state association can be de- 
scribed as little short of phenomenal. That 29 per- 
cent of the total population of a great industrial 
state like this should be enrolled in Sunday-schools 
of this association cannot be described by any other 
word unless it be providential or inspirational. 

That this result can be traced to the devotion and 
enthusiasm of the leaders who have had the associa- 
tion under their direction can easily be seen by a ref- 
erence to the figures in. Philadelphia and_ Pittsburg. 
In the point of percentage these two cities are un- 
rivalled in ‘the entire world; .cqgmparing.them, of 
course, with other large cities. 


Discussion of the union of the one-time warring de- 
nominations has been a favorite theme for writers on 
religious topics. . This Sunday-school convention, re- 
flecting, as it does, the Sunday-school work in the 
nation and in the world at large, suggests that all:such 
speculation is fruitless. It is the International Sunday- 
school movement that is making the sects included in 
this association into a new and: larger church. 

This afternoon 1500 hundred delegates, represent- 
ing perhaps twenty denominational names, sat in the 
big auditorium and listened to the business reports, 
not one in ten, perhaps, or maybe not one in fifty, 
knowing or caring what denomination his or her neigh- 
bor was affiliated with, Perhaps in this. fact, repre- 
sentative of the American ideal, lies the great'secret of 
the success and phenomenal growth of this Sunday- 
school movement. 

‘rhis, with the thorough organization, the care with 
which teachers are prepared for the work, and the 
recognition of the modern demand for the application 
of religious truth in the movement for social and 
civic betterment tells the story of the 1,800,000 Penn- 
sylvania Sunday-school ‘membership. 


‘© That we may do the thing that is truly wise and 
just,’’-—so the spirit of William Penn speaks from the 
great dome of the Capitol. Perhaps never since those 
majestic words were set up in a golden ground in that 
mighty palace has their inspiration so pervaded the 
hopes and purposes of any body that has met in this 
city of famous and infamous meetings. ; 

Thousands of the delegates and visitors to thé state 
convention of the Pennsylvania Sabbath School Associ- 
ation stood under the great dome to-day and read the 
sublime words of Penn. 

‘¢ That we may do the thing that is truly wise and 
just."" And these men and women felt the spell of 
that mystic message as every one else feels it, except 
—except those to whom it was especially delivered, 
the men who make the laws and control the political 
destinies of this great commonwealth. 

In the big Chestnut Street auditorium, where the 
main session of the convention was held this day and 
this night, the very air was charged with the fervent 
purpose to do the thing that is wise and just.. There 
was a total absence of the hysterical or emotional, but 


Not often does a responsible editor of one of the 
great daily newspapers of our country take the 
trouble to get for himself an adequate impression 
of present-day Sunday-school life. If this were 
oftener done, there would be less ignorance and 
misunderstanding about the Sunday-school in the 
mind of the popular, outside world. 

But the thing has been done. One of the most 
widely read newspapers of America, The North 
American, of Philadelphia, sent one of its editorial 
staff to ‘‘ cover”’ the entire Pennsylvania State 
Sunday-school convention recently held at the 
state capital, Harrisburg. The result was a series 
of front page articles in The North American, run- 
ning for three days, and totaling eight columns in 
length. Mr. Frederick Forbes, the trained journal- 
ist who wrote these articles, though himself not a 
Sunday-school man, interpreted the spirit of Sun- 
day-school work with such insight and illumination, 
and portrayed the scope and genius of the work so 
satisfyingly and revealingly, that The Sunday 
School Times wants the Sunday-school world to 
see what he wrote. The extracts from Mr. Forbes’ 
articles which are given, with permission, on this 
page, show why The Sunday School Times counts 
the report as one of the most significant accounts 
of Sunday-school work ever published in a daily 
newspaper. 








a calm, -hopeful determination to-carry on-thé work of 
religious education and to raise the standard of the 
Christian citizenship of the commonwealth. 

Another thought that must inevitably have been 
impressed on the observer not in the movement is 
that this is a_man's work. To-day was in _a. large 
miéasure men's day in the convention. ‘The méeting 
this evening, addressed by the governor of the com- 
monwealth, was for men. A _ remarkable street 
demonstration, in which almost 8, 000 adults marched to 
proclaim their connection with Sunday-school work, was 
a man’s pageant. 

Aside from these features that might be expected to 
give a color of masculinity to to-day’s doings, there 
was still the evidence that men are a large, if not in- 
deed a predominating, force in the Sunday-school 
movement. These things are written, -let it be said, by 
one quite remote in his walk of life from the influences 
which make up this Sunday-school ‘movement. But 
because they are the observations of an outsider they 
may more correctly reflect the spirit and character of 
this big meeting. 

Volumes have been printed on the question, ‘‘Why 
don’t men go to church?” and through vast circles 
of the community. there has prevailed the impression 
that religion is something for women and children, 
but not strong food for strong minds. 

The answer to the question is seen at this conven- 
tion. ‘Why don’t men goto church?’’ They do. 

No one will believe that these men gathered in 
Harrisburg do not go to church, or that they are ex- 
ceptional in the custom. And what kind of men are 
they? One observer who looked them over to-day 
and yesterday, certainly with no predisposition in their 
favor—nor against them—saw in them strong, manly 
men, earnest men, men with convictions and a high 
purpose, true sons of Penn, calmly and confidently 
seeking guidance to do the thing that is truly wise and 


just. 


Bui scattered through this great convention hall in 
impressive numbers were women. Many of these 
women were mothers and grandmothers. And in 
their faces was the story of the men, their sons. 

Out of the mass of business done at three synchro- 
nous sessions—for no one building is big enough to 
hold all the workers at the same time and get the 
business of the convention done—there comes a defi- 
nite explanation of what the reason and purpose of 
the Sunday-school movement is. It is not a nursery 
of the church nor a field of evangelism for the youth- 
ful. Itis an organized and scientific effort for reli- 
gious education. 

Its keynote is the making of competent teachers. 
What is being done in Pennsylvania in this line is 


shown by the returns of, the teacher-training de- 
partment, which is under the direction of the Rev. 


C. A. Oliver. During the last year 10,208 students 
were enrolled in this department. The graduates for 
the year numbered 2,008, and there were twenty-six 
diplomas issued for international work. Mr. Oliver 
is a quiet little man, very little in evidence, except in 
the results achieved. 


The impressive and spectacular features of the day 
were the great street parade and the big men’s meet- 
ing. But the business meeting held this morning and 
afternoon was quite as significant, and in a measure 
promised the expanding of the work“of the association 
ina field that has not been thoroughly worked so far. 

John Wanamaker presided over the business meet- 
ing in his capacity of chairman of the Board of Di- 
rectors. The real business of the day was the raising 
of money to carry on the work of the year. 

‘«Let us put,’’ said Mr. Wanamaker, ‘‘the same 
Spirit into our church work that we do into our busi- 
ness." Relating a story of how the steers in the great 
packing-houses are driven into the fatal pen and are 
struck down dead, he said : 

‘*Whatis the matter with Pennsylvania? While 
we are organizing Adult Bible Classes and giving im- 
pressive street demonstrations, we are driven to death 
by politics and money—liquor money.’’' And then 
that calm spirit of wisdom and justice that holds this 
convention in its grasp manifested itself. 

‘‘ Let us,"’ said the speaker, ‘‘approach this ques- 
tion in charity. There has been too much of resent- 
fulness and mad argument, Let us be charitable, but 
determined. We who are set to deliver the state by 
teaching temperance, let us rise in our strength, eigh- 
teen hundred thousand of us. If we do this, we-can 
sweep the:state of the forces that are: spreading sorrow 
and: loss and hindrance of the work of the gospel. 

‘«*Let us‘not ‘leave -it td: the women to‘ make this 
fight, to rmg the “bells and ealP the pedple td arin 
It is our fight, and if we take it up I believe that in 
one year we can make it.a different state.’"~.» 


Of all the features of the convention so far,. the pa- 
rade this evening was the most impressive and the 
most significant. There was no attempt at drilling, 
no fancy marching, ‘little in the way of uniform, only 
a few organizations’ had lanterns, and many did not 
have even'the emblem’of the ‘movement which they 
represent. : 

But for nearly an hour, file after file, platoon after 
platoon, company after company, came out of the 
darkness of the shaded street, went by the reviewing 
stand, and passed into the darkness, 

In. close order, eight abreast, and -with the files as 
close as possible for marching purposes, they swung 
by. A- conservative estimate places the number of 
men in line as 8,000. The procession was a mile and 
a half in length. This, let it be remembered, on a 
cold, raw night, with intermittent showers wetting the 
marchers, but not dampening their ardor. 

And the sidewalks along the line of. march. were 
packed, crowded four deep in some places. ‘The 
spectators were as indifferent to the showers as the 
marchers. * 

Now, these men did not march in sullen silence. 
They sang as they swung along, and they sang hynins. 
Soon after the head of the procession passed the 
reviewing stand from w the governor was to have 
reviewed the pageant, it was stopped by astreet block- 
ade.. A band was playing *‘ Onward, Christian sol- 
diers.’"” A°marcher led in the hymn. The strain 
swept down the line. The crowd on the sidewalks 
and the stands took up the refrain, and a grand chorus 
welled up about the illuminated dome of the Capitol. 

Then the baad changed to the famous hymn of 
‘‘The King’s Business."’ Again the singers joined 
with the stirring words. Again the spectators took up 
the strain. The long flight of stone steps leading up to 
the Capitol had been converted into a grandstand for 
the women of the convention. It was black with the 
raincoats of the big congregation. One woman waved 
her handkerchief. In an instant the big stand was a 
mass of fluttering white. ; 

So frem hymn te hymn the bahds changed, and the 
singers followed.. One~ band broke out with that 
grandest and most uplifting of all the religious music 


(Continued on page 5537, first column) 
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The Lesson Pilot 


By Charles Gallaudet Trumbull 


Getting Started in Class 
ERE you ever in pemen ? How do you think 
‘ou would feel if you were? How would it 
feel to be in prison unjustly? How would it 
feel to be there justly,—because you deserved to be ? 
Get the pupils to expressing themselves freely on 
these questions, then tell the following incident,—as 
it was of my own experience I give it in the first per- 


son, 

While visiting, with two friends, the fortifications 
of the United States Government at Fisher's Island, 
off New London, Connecticut, last August, we saw 
coming toward us over the government grounds a 
man walking briskly along by himself. There was 
nothing about him out of the ordinary ; he carried 
no arms, though about thirty feet back of him I 
noticed one of the United States ‘‘ regulars,” his rifle 
carried over his shoulder. One of our party said in 
a low tone, ‘* Don’t look at that man too closely now, 
but after he passes I think we shall see that he is 
under arrest, a prisoner in charge of the man just be- 
hind him.” After they had passed we turned and 
looked ; and there on the back of the first man was a 
large capitalletter P. It told all who saw him that he 
was a Prisoner. The two men passed on, out of our 
sight, swinging along in step with each other, the 
loaded rifle of the one ready to enforce the imprison- 
ment of the other, bearing on his. back that great 
telltale P. But the picture stayed with me. How 
would you and I like to wear that letter on our backs 
wherever we went ? Suppose every one who had ever 
done anything as wrong as that poor fellow (he had 
probably committed some single breach of garrison 
rules) had to wear the letter? Suppose every man, 
woman, and child in our town who is in bondage to 
any bad habit of any sort had to wear that mark of 
imprisonment until the bondage is broken? How 
many folks would we pass on the street wzthout that 
letter .on their backs ? 


The Teaching of the Lesson 


Paul gave a reception at his house in Rome while 
he carried prominently with him a sign that 4e was a 
ptypner soldier chained to him. Let us see how 

e reached that stage in his imprisonment. 

A little map work ought to be the next move in the 
teaching, getting the class to indicate Paul’s now 
peaceful voyage from Melita to Puteoli, and to locate 
each place mentioned. Miss Slattery’s second para- 

raph shows how to do this interestingly in classe 

xplain the special significance, to an Oriental, of 
such a boat’s-name as ‘‘ Twin Brothers,” as Dr. 
Mackie’s first peronrene gives it. As each place is 
located, tell all you can about it, or better still call 
for this from ig = to whom you gave, in advance, 
clippings from Professor Riddle’s comments in his 
second paragraph on this page. Make Rhegium more 
real by his reminder that it was one of the places 
devastated by last year’s earthquake. 

Did Paul ever get tired out, and perhaps tempted 
to discouragement ? What does the last clause in 
verse 15 seem to show? Professor Ramsay’s second 
paragraph makes this clear. What it must have 
meant to Paul to be met by old friends at this time, 
perhape by nants and Priscilla themselves! (See 

rofessor Riddle on v. 17, and Dr. Burdette.) 

After what Professor Ramsay calls an exception- 
ally long holiday—three days!—Paul states his case 
to the leading Jews of Roms. Have the class make 
a careful examination of what Paul said (vs. 17-20), 
and what the Jews answered (vs. 21, 22), and express 
their opinion of the strength or other characteristics 
of each side,—for the end of verse 22 shows that it 
might become a matter of ‘‘sides.” Did Paul pre- 
sent his case fairly or unfairly, wisely, tactfully, or 
carelessly ? And what of the answer made by the 

ews? After getting the pupils’ views, give them 

rofessor Ramsay's estimate of. the two sides, as 
given in his third and fourth paragraphs, preceding 
this with Dr. Mackie’s explanation of how Paul tried 
to meet the most serious accusation that could be 
brought in the East (second paragraph). 

Did Paul ever admit or recognize failure? Verses 
25-28 look as though he did; see Professor Ramsay's 
last paragraph. e failed with the most of the Jews, 
because they failed. Failure to accomplish a specific 
end is not always the fault of the man who fails. 
The meaning of the Isaiah citation is given in Pro- 
fessor Riddle’s comment on verses 26, 27. 

But did Paul’s imprisonment put an end to his 
work, or make his life a failure from that time on? 
Well, most of us would not count the writing of the 


LESSON 7. NOVEMBER 14. PAUL A PRISONER—IN ROME 


Acts 28 : 11-31. Commit verses 30, 31 


Golden Text: I am not ashamed of the gospel: for it is the power of God unto salvation to every one that believeth.—Romans I : 16 


tt And after three months we set sail in a ship of Alexan- 
dria which had wintered in the island, whose sign was ! The 
‘Iwin Brothers. 12 And touching at Syr’a-cuse, we tarried 
there three days. 13 And from thence we 2 made a circuit, 
and arrived at Rhe’gi-um:; and after one day a south wind 
sprang up, and on the second day we came to Pu-te’o-li; 14 
where we found brethren, and were entreated to tarry with 
them seven days: and so we came to Rome. 15 And from 
thence the brethren, when they heard of us, came to meet us 
as far as The Market of na wry and The Three Taverns ; 
whom when Paul saw, he th God, and took courage. 

16 And when we entered into Rome, ® Paul was suffered to 
abide by himself with the soldier that guarded him. 

17 And it came to pass, that after three days he called to- 
gether ¢ those that were the chief of the Jews: and when the 
were come together, he said unto them, I, brethren, though 
had done nothing against the people, or the customs of our 
fathers, yet was Sclfvered prisoner from Jerusalem into the 
hands of the Romans: 18 who, when they had examined me, 
desired to set me at liberty, because there was no cause of 
death in me. 19 But when the Jews spake against it, I was 
constrained to appeal unto Ceesar; not that I had “y 7} 
whereof to accuse my nation. 20 For this cause therefore did 
I 5 entreat Re to see and to speak with me: for because of 
the hope of Israel I am bound with this chain, at And they 
said unto him, We neither received letters from Judzea con- 
cerning thee, nor did any of the brethren come hither and 
report or speak any harm of thee. 22 But we desire to hear 
of thee what thou thinkest: for as concerning this sect, it is 
known to us that everywhere it is spoken against. 

23 And when they had appointed him a day, they came to 
him into his 1] ng in great number ; to whom he expounded 
the matter, testifying the kingdom of God, and persuading 
them concerning Jesus, both from the law of Moses and from 
the prophets, from morning till oneene 24 And some be- 
lieved the things which were spoken, and some disbelieved. 


° ° . ° 

30 And he abode two whole years in his own hired dwelling, 
and received all that went in unto him, 31 preaching the king- 
dom of God, and teaching the things concerning the Lord 
Jesus Christ with all boldness, none forbidding him. 

1 Gr. Dioscuri. % Some ancient authorities read cast /oose. * Some 
ancient authorities insert the centurion delivered the prisoners to the 
Chief of the camp: but &c. + Or, those that were of the Jews first 
5 Or, call for you, to see and to speak with you 


The American Revision copyright, 1901, by Thomas Nelson and Sons. 


~ 
Your Lesson Questions Answered 


[The lesson-articles of the other writers referred 
to here will be found in this issue of the Times] 
Verse 11.—Why is the first person ‘‘we’’ used? 
(Riddle.) 
Verses 12, 13.—Where are Syracuse, Rhegium, and 
Puteoli? (Riddle, second paragraph.) 
Verse 14.—What is meant by **-brethren ’’? 
Ramsay, 2.) 
Verse 15.—What more is known about The Market of 
Appius and The Three Taverns? (Riddle.) 
Verse 16.—Was this concession an unusual one to a 
prisoner? (Riddle.) 
Verse 17.—Were there probably many Jews living in 
Rome? (Riddle.) 

Verse 20.—What was meant by ‘‘ because of the hope of 
Israel’? ? (Ramsay, 3.) Was Paul in chains? (Riddle.) 
Verse 22,—What is meant by ‘‘this sect’’? (Riddle.) 

Verses 26, 27.—What is meant by this prophecy from 
Isaiah? (Riddle.) 

Verse 30.—How did Paul support himself through these 
two years? Was he a prisoner all this time? Was such 
an arrangement as this a usual one? (Riddle.) 


(Riddle ; 








Epistles to the Ephesians, the Colossians, Philemon, 
and the Philippians, a failure. They were done 
while he was in prison. And so was a great work of 
evangelization of the Gentiles in Rome. Prison has 
been the home of some of the biggest and best things 
ever done in this world. Can the class think of any ? 
Give them Mr. Pierson’s illustrations from Japan. 

Paul couldn’t be harmed or hindered by prison, be- 
cause he was theprisoner of Christ Jesus, He seemed 
to love that expression, for he used it repeatedl 
(Eph. 3:1; 4:1; 2 Tim. 1:8; Philemon rf, 9). We 
were talking at the start about how we should feel if 
we had to wear that prison-sign ‘‘P” en our backs 
all the time, and how many of us would be wearing 
it if it were worn by all who were in the grip of any 
bad habit. Every one of us does wear an unmistak- 
able sign of imprisonment, for every one of us is a 

risoner—either to self and sin, or to — Christ. 

hen we’ve handed over the keys of our life to Christ, 
that ‘* bondage ” means freedom for life from every- 
aie that we really want to be free from. When we 
think we're going to stay ‘‘ free” a little while longer 
by -efusing to give up to Christ, we are riveting on 
ourselves chains of a bondage that is slavery indeed. 
And we cannot conceal whose prisoner we are. The 
whole world sees the mark of Christ in a life that is 
Christ’s prisoner. And thé world sees the mark of 
the other sort, too. 








The Lesson’s Bible Dictionary 
By Professor M. B. Riddle, D.D., LL.D. 


IME.—According to the chronology accepted here, 
from the early spring of A. D. 61 to A.D. 63. 
Places.— Embarking on another Alexandrian 
ship that had wintered at some unnamed harbor in 
the island of Malta, the shipwrecked party sailed to 
Syracuse, where the vessel remained Bat days. 
his was a famous city in classical times, the capital 

of Sicily, on the eastern coast of that island. It was 
about eighty miles north of Malta, and the voyage 
was made with a Soupnnt WOR The course thence 
was to Rhegium, now Reggio, one of the cities 
devastatefl by the earthquake last year. It is in Italy, 
on the northern shore of the Straits of Messina. The 
phrase ‘‘ made a circuit” (v. 13) indicates that the 
wind was not favorable, that they had to ‘ beat.” 
But a south wind brought them readily to Puéeo/2 in 
twodays. This place, on the northern shore of the 
famous Bay of Naples, is one hundred and eighty 
miles, west of north, from Rhegium. The ruins of 
the mole at which they landed are still visible, though 
under water.—Z7he Market of Appius. Latinname, 
‘“ Appit Forum,” about forty-three miles from the 
City of Rome, on the celebrated Appian wey. It is 
frequently mentioned by Latin authors.—7he Three 
Taverns. Latin, ‘‘Zres Tabernae," ten miles 
nearer Rome, a wayside inn. Itis also mentioned 
by Latin authors.—In a clause of verse 16, which is 
poorly supported, it is stated that the prisoners were 
delivered ‘‘ to the Chief of the camp.” ‘This was for- 
merly supposed to refer to the pretorian camp, but 
Mommsen has proved that ‘‘ Chief of the camp” ap- 
plies to the officer in command of centurions from 
egions stationed elsewhere, who were at Rome on, 
detached duty. Hence the locality is uncertain.— 
His own hired dwelling. The place cannot be iden- 
titied. There is little support for either of the locali- 
ties pointed out by tradition : one, near the church 
of Santa Maria; the other, on Via Stringhari, outside 
the limits of the Ghetto, 


Light on Puzzling Passages 


Verse 11.— We set sail; This refers, primarily, to 
Paul and his companions, Luke and Aristarchus. 
But the centurion and the *other prisoners were also 
on board. ‘The context shows, from time to time, 
whether the pronoun is used in a wider or more re- 
stricted sense:(as in verses 14, 15, 16). 

Verse 14.—Rrethren: Fellow-Christians; and,so 
in verse 15. In an important seaport like Puteoli 
there would be Christians, probably from other 
places with which there was extensive commerce. 

Verse 15.— Came to meet us: Apparently these 
brethren from Rome came in two parties, meeting 
Paul at the two places respectively. 

Verse 16.—Suffered to abide by himself: This 
privilege was frequently accorded. In Paul’s case it 
was probably granted because’ Festus had not laid 
any serious charges, and because of the favorable 
report of the centurion, Julius. This verse may not 
refer to the ‘‘hired dwelling” (v. 30), but to some 
temporary place of abode. 

Verse 17.—The chief of the Jews: Probably the 
elders and rulers of the syna es. Jews were so 
numerous in Rome that the edict of Claudius banish- 
ing them from the city could not be carried out. 
Aquila and Priscilla had returned (Rom. 16: 3), so 
that the edict was probably not enforced at this 
time. 

Verse 20.— Because of the hope of Israel: Its hope 
was the coming of the Messiah. Paul believed and 
declared that the Messiah had come. This led to his 
arrest.—Bound with this chain: He was not ‘‘in 
chains,” but bound to a soldier by a single chain. 

Verse 22.— 7his sect : The Greek term is ‘‘heresy,” 
but it is here used, as in chapter 24: 14, without any 
opprobrious sense. They were not entirely ignorant 
respecting Christianity, but speak cautiously. 

erses 26, 27.—The gener. urport of the citation 
from Isaiah (6:9, 10) is that the effect of proclaim- 
ing truth from God may be-to blind and harden. 
The passage is cited by our Lord in connection with 
his teaching in parables (Matt. 13 : 14, 15). 

Verse 30.—7wo whole years: During this period 
Paul wrote the Epistles to the Ephesians, Colossians,” 
Philemon, and Philippians. From these it appears 
that he continued to be a prisoner. The Philippians 
sent contributions for his support, and the believers 
at Rome doubtless aided him. Chained to a soldier, 
he could not readily work at his trade. Such a light 
imprisonment was not unknown, the soldier on duty 
being responsible for the prisoner. 
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~ Roman friends, some known to him of old, some new,. 
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A Last Appeal to the Jews 


By Sir William M. Ramsay, D.C.L., LL.D., Litt.D. 


T THE earliest moment possible, after spending 
the three months of midwinter in Malta, the 
convoy of prisoners sailed for Rome in one of 

the Alexandrian corn-vessels which had been driven 
out of its normal course. 

The centurion’s courtesy allowed Paul seven days’ 
rest in Puteoli ; the voyage on an ancient ship was 
rather trying at the best of times, as none of the 
comforts which modern vessels offer were available 
for ordinary passengers : people slept hard and fared 
poorly, and a regiment of soldiers, after the long 
voyage to Egypt and back, was disabled for a time 
from active service even on an occasion of utmost need. 
In Puteoli, the harbor for the East, strangers from 
Syria, Palestine, etc., were numerous; and here the 
new religion had establisheditself. Paul enjoyed 
the hospitality of the Brethren until the journey to 
Rome was made. He was expected there. His let- 
ter to the Romans, written from Corinth three years 
ago, had intimated his intention of visiting the ca 
ital of the world, and manv of the numeroys friends 
with whom he had come in contact during his wan- 
dering life found their way to Rome on business 
or duty. It is beyond doubt that a formal report of 
the case and reasons for the appeal to the Supreme 
Court had been sent by Festus to Rome: the report 
would be sent by Imperial courier by the land route. 
With a fortunate voyage the centurion would have 
reached Rome before the courier, and: probably a 
copy of the report was sent in his charge; but, as it 
happened, the courier must have arrived long before 
thecenturion. Further, there can be no doubt that the 
Brethren in Rome were in communication with those 
in the East, and heard from time to time of Paul’s 
fate. Hence, when a messenger from Puteoli brought 
private news to the Brethren in Rome that Paul had 
reached Italy, many of them started to welcome him 
on the way. Some of these eager friends met him 
at the *‘ Market of Appius,” forty-three miles from 
Rome, some at the *“‘ Three Shops,” about thirty- 
three miles. The sight of those friendly faces cheered 
Paul, and he thanked God. In spite of alleviating 
eircumstances and the Divine encouragement, the 
strain and hardship of the voyage must have told on 
his delicate frame, and physical weakness caused low 
spirits, We see in his letters written from Rome 
plain signs of his longing for sympathetic friends; 

e joy which he felt when his 


greeted his arrival in these two wayside towns. 

On arriving in Rome, Paul rested three days—such 
a long holiday is a plain proof of his fatigue and weak- 
ness—arid then invited the principal Jews to the 
house which he had hired,‘and where he lived under 

uard of a soldier. He explained his case to them 
in-as polite'a way as was consistent’: with truth: he 
was delivered to the Romans (he avoids saying that 
the, Jews did = the Roman authorities found him 
innocent and wished to release him, but as the Jews 
opposed his release, he had been forced to.appeal to 
Cesar, but not in any spirit of revenge or accusation 
against his nation, And now, having come to Rome, 
his first act was to intreat his own people to speak 
with him: the Promise made by God to his people, 
the Hope of his people, drove him on into imprison- 
ment, into chains, and now to. intreat the Jews in 
Rome. 

They answered that they knew nothing about the 
case. It is impossible to believe that they spoke the 
whole truth; but they were evidently nonplussed at 
this unexpected situation, and astounded at the de- 
votion of Pavl to his cause and to his nation. The 
man whom the Jews had sought to kilt first: with 
their hands, afterward with all the weapons of legal 
procedure, felt no bitterness a apn his persecutors: 
they sought to kill him: he only sought in return to 
save them. Had they heard all the truth? They 
would not betray their own people, but for the pres- 
ent merely listen to what Paul had to say for him- 
self. They denied that they had received any letter 
from Judea about him : it is hard to believe that this 
can be true: the statement is probably an evasion 
which had some color of ripeness in some sidelon 
fashion. They denied that any of their nation ha 
reported or spoken any harm of Paul: this is even 
harder to credit: many a pilgrim must havc returned 
and told the tale in Rome: but in some fashion also 
they could maintain that no harm had been told of 
Paul. They acknowledged that they had heard 
much about the new sect on all hands, and that the 
accounts were all hostile; but they were prepared to 
hear from Paul himself what he had to say in its de- 
fense. They made no allusion to the existence of 
Christians in ‘Rome; yet they must have been well 
aware that a Roman congregation existed, and that 

ple of their nation belonged to it. The whole 
rief reply is evasive, false, and superficially polite. 
Luke felt this ; he will not point it out, any more 
than he would draw attention to the incorrectness. of 
the Tribune's statement in 23 : 27; he states the facts 
simply and accurately, and expects his readers: to 
understand the situation as he knew it. 
On an appointed day many Jews came to Paul’s 


still belonp‘to a different soli Itr 
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house, and he spent 

them the facts about Jesus, proving from Moses and 
the Prophets that he was the Promised Messiah. The 
result was the usual one: some believed and some 
disbelieved ; the audience departed, and Paul, 
quoting the words of Isaiah, recognized his failure 
with the Jews, but added that the Gentiles would 
hear. The second bodk of Luke’s history ends with 
this intimation and the general statement that the 


Apostle continued to in his own dwelling freely 
and boldly for two le years, 
ABERDEEN UNiversiTy, SCOTLAND, 
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Oriental Lesson-Lights 


By George M. Mackie, M.A., D.D. 


Missionary to the Jews, and Minister to the 
Anglo-American Congregation in Beyrout 


HOSE sign was The Twin Brothers (v. 
11.) The seamen of ancient times were al- 
ways apprehensive of seeing wonders and of 
being at their wits’ end when at sea. They were 
paar py. into a region that was beyond the con- 
trol of the local divinities. Paul would know that 
the name of this ship was an expression of trust 
and hope by which it was put under the patron of 
some deities who for their honor’s sake would not 
fail to rescue their own in time of need. It was 
significant of the highest sentiment that pervaded and 
sustained the ancient religions,—namely, that of bene- 
fit to the worshipers; whereas the new note in the 
kingdom of is that of service,—what can be 
directly or indirectly done for the Lord. 

Though I had done nothing against the people, or 
the customs of our fathers (v. 17.) Among Orientals 
these are the two offenses that receive very tard 
forgiveness. These are committed when an indi- 
vidual separates himself from the political aspirations 
of his people, or disturbs their social and religious 
traditions. ‘This is the difficulty that still faces the 
missionary of the gospel in-the East. His converts 
at first incur the hatred and contempt of their country- 
men because for private ends they seem to prefer the 
society of the foreigner to their own people, and an un- 
tried faith to the hallowed traditions of their ancestors. 
They call such a man “a wild European,” meaning 
that, though above the graft he may show the leaves 
and fruits of a Reformation Protestant, yet the roots 
that furnish him with life and the instinct of growth 
wires Several yeni- 
erations to prove by beauty of conduct and character 
that the new growth isa thing with roots and with the 
power of peer | and communicating life. Paul 
Sought to put himself right with regard to those two 
chief relationships of race and religion when he con- 
tended that he was a prisoner because of his devotion 
to the hope of Israel.. 


x 
Stumbling-Stones=Stepping-Stones 


The Lesson’s Missionary Meaning 
By Delavan Leonard Pierson 


ISSIONARIES and other Christians are con- 
stantly using stumbling-stones as stepping- 
stones, and are transmuting’ the devil's snares 

into gospel nets for catching men. 

Some — ago, before religious liberty was pro- 
claimed in Japan, a young man named Futagawa Ito 
became interested in Christianity, and was arrested 
on the nominal charge of wearing a sword, but really 
beeause of his new faith. Ito was put in prison, and 
was compelled to wear around his neck an iron collar 
with five chains. When in his cell these chains were 
attached to the weil and floor, but when the prisoner 
was out of doors they were held by five soldiers. 
After having suffe for some time as a horrible 
criminal, Ito’s exemplary conduct gave him favor 
with the keeper of the prison, and he was allowed to 
talk with the soldiers and others near him. It was 
not long before between seven and eight hundred— 
including magistrates, keepers, and prisonets—heard 
from Ito the ~— of Christ, and eighty of these 
were converted aad began to study the Bible. 

A remarkable work is being conducted among the 

risoners and ex-prisoners in America by Mrs. Bal- 
ington Booth, and in Japan by Takahira, a Chris- 
tian who was converted in prison. Miss Monk, a 
missionary, tells of a recent revival in the prisons of 
Sap , Japan, where neatly all of the eight hun- 
dred convicts have been supplied with Bibles, one 
hundred and twenty are in Bible classes, and four 
hundred officers and prisoners are inquirers. 

Christian missionaries have shown us how to turn 
every circumstance of life into a means of advancing 
the kingdom of Christ. In storm .and fair weather, 
on land and sea, on the field and on‘furlough, among 
princes and prisoners, in prosperity and adversity, 
they. are ever mindful of their high calling to be am- 
bassadors of Christ. 
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The Busy Men’s Corner 

By William H. Ridgway OP 
The Glad Hand.—Zicy ... came to meet us (v. 15). 
A very little thing. ut it meant a whole lot to 
Paul just then. It puts ‘into a call to be met 
at the door with a smile. Up at the new bank that 
is the way you are received, They want to make a 
ood impression—and get business. The old banks, 
f they want to, in the same way can keep what 
they have—and get more. For “‘ bank ” read ‘‘ store,” 
or any other business. And good Sunday-school 
people know how. Some time ago Editor Trum- 
ll and I visited a celebrated Sunday-school class 
in New York City. Mr. Knox, the teacher of the 
class, stood on the front step, and there, with out- 
stretched hand, met his six hundred scholars and 
any strangers who might ‘come. When we arrived 
we got the ‘‘glad hand.” ‘And who are you?” he 
asked. ‘‘An editor and a farmer,” was the ree. 
‘* Just the fellows I am looking for; come in.” And 
as we were shown to the best seats in the big room, 
the Editor nudged me, and whispered, ‘Say, old 
man, this is all est it?” The world likes 
little attentions. No attention so easy as to go and 

meet friends and customers. : 


The Strike-Killer.—<A/fter three days he called 
together... the chief of the Jews (v.17). Paul acted 
promptly. Sodo all masterful men. Was careful to 
explain, Nine-tenths of all the differences between 
men come from lack of explanation and understand- 
ing, There would never be labor troubles if master 
and man would sit ther in brotherly conference, 
the way God intended (Gen. 13:8; Heb. 12: 14). 
There is no more splendid fellow on earth than an 
American workingman. Some years ago, when work 
was scarce, the late Dr. Huston, one of our Coatesville 
steel-makers, called his workmen together, and said, 
** Men, there is a large order on the market, which will 
run our mill three months. I can have it at such-and- 
such a price. This is less than it will cost at present 
wages. If you will agree on such-and-such a reduction 
in wages for this particular job, it will be inside our 
cost, and we can take it. Shall we take it, and keep 
the mills going?” Back came the reply, ‘* Take it.” 
And they did, and the mill ran all winter, and ‘‘ The 
half loaf beat none all to pieces,” as one fellow said. 


** Gettin’ There.”—As concerning this sect... . 
everywhere tt is spoken against (v.22). Almost all 
ood things are spoken against at first. A good si 
or goodness. Young See on societies, Methodi 
Salvationists, Quakers, FE omeopathy, Osteopa 
Great inventions. Wanamaker’s methods of tier- 
ae now universal. Yes, even Sunday- 
schools. Itis a wonder the Devil doesn’t get tired and 
discouraged in the business of trying to head off 
good things. Never be afraid to be on the small 
side in anything that is good. It means you‘are on 
the winning side. The ‘‘small handfuls” have a 
way, under God, of growing into big world fulls. 
Temperance, peace, Indian. rights, Christianity. 
When you are doing the Master’s work, and are 
spoken against, just laugh,—you are ‘‘ gettin’ there,” 
as Dave Smith says (Matt. 5 : 11, 12). 


Where Live.—Eixpounded,... testifying, 
-.. from morning till evening (v. 23). either 
** pounding” nor expounding are much good without 
testimony. Some of both make a good meeting. 
Anybody can tell what the Scripture says a fellow 
re oa to do—and you go to sleep. But when George 
Atkins gets up and tells what has been done in him, 
you are all wide awake. More men are saved in the 
testimony-meeting than in the preaching service. 
Our actions in life are ordered by what other folks 
say. Automobile, sewing-machine, doctor, or cook. 
The manufacturer sends you his book of ‘'testi- 
monials,” and the doctor and cock depend on the 
**references.” The successful Sunday-school teacher 
digs it out of his own life and experiences—and the 
po and girls never get tired coming. _Why do 
folks want twenty-minute sermons and ninety- 
mifiute lectures? Who ever heard of a one-hour 
political meeting? The lecture and political speech 
are always in the terms of the audience. Paul could 
hold his congregation all day because he ‘“‘ got down 
where they lived” (1 Cor. 9 : 22). 


Don’t Want To.—Some believed, ... and some 
disbelieved (v. 24). The gospel will cut a company 
into two pieces. A big piece and a little piece. Be- 
lievers and unbelievers. You take your choice which 
you belong to. Either is home-made. ‘If a fellow 
can’t believe, why, he just can’t; that is all there is 
about it.” Nonsense, Tom! Get that bobingersoll 
rubbish out of your head. If a fellow doesn’t believe, 
it is because he don't/want to. Find John 5: 40, 
and read it right. Double you, eye, double ell, 
WILL. Remember that fine fellow who came to 
town with a scheme to make you all rich? Why did 
you all believe in him? It was because you wanted 
to. You showed your faith by putting in your 
money. And it is still in,—eh, John! If you wanted 
to alow in Christ you would. The reason you 
don’t is because you would have to cut some things 
out, 
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that ever has been written, «‘Adeste Fideles."’ <A 
singer led in the words of a hymn that was strange to 
some ears that had never heard the music except to 
the pulsating Christmas song. The music has been 
appropriated for other purposes from those which the 
inspired composer intended, but it is still a hymn of 
praise. 

And so the procession moved on, still singing. 
And it suggested that once before in history fervent 
men marched and sang hymns. It was noticed that 
a profligate king failed to heed, and it cost him his 
head. The divine right of kings to loot their king- 
doms and oppress their subjects was drowned in the 
singing of marching men. 


No extraordinary gift of imagination was necessary - 


to-night to see the parallel between those old Puri- 
tans and the men who marched and sang to-night. 
There are modern tyrants who, under the guise of 
popular institutions, are more dangerous to the com- 
monwealth than was Charles I, who might hear the 
death knell of their power if they had listened in- 
tently to those hymn-singing marchers as they were 
passing the Capitol to-night. There are those who 
believe that this movement means something more 
than a gasp and a pair of upturned eyes, and that the 
religion that is growing up in this ,great movement 
will lift the citizenship of the State out of the slough 
of despond and of the sink of corruption. 


As yesterday was men's day at the great conven- 
tion of the Pennsylvania Sabbath School Association, 
so to-day was children’s day. From the marching 
men of last night to the toddling babes in to-day's 
parade is a long and tortuous road. It covers all 
the possibilities between a formless, purposeless, char- 
acterless rabble and a sturdy Christian citizenship, 
And in the attaining of that citizenship lies the 
reason for the Sunday-school and the explanation of 
the convention Which adiourned here to-night. 

Not only was this children’s day in that the big 





street pageant was composed of little ones and that 
two mammoth meetings for children were held, but 
conferences and sessions of various kinds have been 
held all day and evening with the welfare and the 
guidance of the children as the chief topic. 

The thought of the convention, delegates and vis- 
itors, was with the little ones. There were more than 
five thousand children in line in their great street 
parade. Many of these were in floats, but a goodly 
number, especially of the boys, marched. 

Some of the girls, too, vied with their brothers in 
showing their sturdy physical qualities and swung 
along in step with the bands or drum corps. When 
no instrumental music was near enough to beat time 
for them they sang ‘‘Onward, Christian soldiers,’’ 
just as if they meant it. And they did. 

Scores of children not more than six years old cov- 
ered the long route with the step of a company of 
grenadiers, sang lustily every foot of the way, and 
waved their little flags as if they understood that the 
perpetuation of the free institutions for which it stands 
depends on the development of the character which 
their Sunday-schools are designed to give to them. 

Great floats, beautifully decorated and banked high 
with the fairest flowers in this earthly garden, were 
drawn by mules. It is an ancient custom in Italy and 
Spain that the dignity of a cardinal will not permit him 
to ride behind any animal except a mule. The little 
princes of another church who marched to-day in Har- 
risburg rode in as fine state as any that ever rode over 
the hills of Andalusia. For these had not one or two, 
but four and oftentime six, mules. And let it be said 
that the little princesses of the church shared horors 
with their brothers. 

Some of the boys in the floats had devised class 
yells. One went something like this : 

Highlow, highlow, 
Jellicake ! 

Bylow, bylow, 
Belliake ! 

What's the matter with St. John’s? That’s all right! 
What’s all right? St. John’s! 














The teacher was on the other side of the float and 
was helpless, 

The girls in the next float had a yell of their own. 
‘*We can make more noise than you,’’ called one 
boy. And then they proceeded to prove it. 

Somebody who knew how to manage boys—maybe 
it was the teacher on the other side of the float—led 
out with ** Onward, Christian soldiers,’’ and-in an in- 
stant those lusty lungs forgot highlow and bylow and 
were singing their war song. 

Down the street drifted another strain. The people 
caught its silken tones and stretched eagerly to see 
what class sang so sweetly. Into the line of vision 
swung a company of colored boys. 

A teacher marching at the head of her class held 
the tiniest of the marchers by the hand, She couldn't 
have been more than-four years old. But how she 
stepped out to the music, with a swing that notified 
all the world that she is a Christian soldier! And all 
the time she was waving a little flag in perfect unison 
with the music. 

And so they passed, these little citizens, five thou- 
sand of them. Thirty-five hundred of them crowded 
into the big Chestnut Street auditorium, and the other 
fifteen hundred went into the Salem Reformed 
Church, 


And now, having begun this series of stories with 
the great shimmering dome of the Capitol, lined with 
gold and golden words, let us not forget it in clos- 
ing. For that dome must dominate every influ- 
ence that comes into the public life of this common- 
wealth. 

‘*That we may do the thing that is truly wise and 
just,’’ ‘‘That an example may be set up to the na- 
tions,’’ are not the only messages beneath that mar- 
ble canopy. Those five thousand children to-day 
passed under the walls where in imperishable letters 


is written that inspired prophecy which yet gives hope 


to Pennsylvania, ‘‘And ye shall know the truth, and 
the truth shall make you free.’’ 
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In this picturesque little pastoral the author returns 
to the theme which he has already interpreted so 
The scene of this new portrayal of shep- 
herd life in the Orient is located definitely in a region 
admirably adapted to this narrative, which answers 
the call from many readers for a companion to ‘‘ The 
Song of Our Syrian Guest,"’ interpreting the shepherd 
love of the New Testament. The central figure of 
this story, who compares so delightfully the Shepherd 
Psalm and the Master's words about the Good Shep- 
herd, bears a striking resemblance to a man whose 
name is honored in Great Britain as well as in America. 
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The Shepherd o en reine ve 
The Spirit of Truth. By 


art. 
m Bond; A Book of 
ng Verse. Edited by 
George T. Smart 


Toa mrotction” ty) Bless 
A Man's Faith. By Wilfred 
T. Grenfell, M.D. 
Ses Alte Nice Retake 
Wfohe We Buckhams Wl 


To Gert 8 iat | 





oe fe cents net. (In econ, ready for mailing.) 





but all at a uniform 


The S$ of the Child that 


‘ook. By Newman 

myth, 
Pure Delight. 
The, Le = A. Cordon. are 


The Gospel h. 
By eseel of, So s Brown, 


Watch. By Wil- 
vag te Wien ete. me 
he ot : 
as by Jokdeer Park. ra 
Vv. . 
Te, Nelle? noted Coat. 
The Pr of im 
ity. By ashington Gla 
The#n ngelic. By Hiram 
Co ce 4 — "s 


aydn. 
The Blues Cure. By Delia 


Lyman Porter. 





Send for Catalogue of Unique Holiday Books, No. 15. 

} nt of unusual attraction and originality in fol 

colors the famous erd painting by Harold Sichel, and the Twenty-third 
Enclosed in decorative envelope. Real value, 35 cents, 


throughout in gold and red. 


Enclose 10 cents in stamps for Christmas 
der form, 19}4x9 inches when o 
m, embell 
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We did ask by mail and in these columns 
for names of persons who are not yet taking 
The Sunday’ School Times. 

Nearly fifty thousand names have come. 

But did you send any ? 

We can make excellent use of fifty thou- 
sand more if sent promptly. 

Many a reader hastens to send the names 
of friends who ought to take the paper, and to 
these friends who are not yet subscribers we 
send, free, current specimen copies, so that 
the usefulness of The Sunday School Times 


may be actually tested. 

And we strongly urge any not-yet sub- 
scribers who see a copy of this issue to send 
for free specimen copies as an aid in organiz- 
ing a club among their fellow-workers. 


We have some 


greatly-needed books to 


offer for increases in old clubs and for new clubs. 

A postal-card request, sent at once, will 
bring you the list of offers, and the desired free 
specimen copies for distribution. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES COMPANY 


1031 Walnut Street 


Philadelphia, Pa. 





but that was a restless. night. 


The Illustration Round-Table 


LL readers are invited to assist in the con- 
duct of this department. One dollar is 
offered for every anecdotal lesson illus- 
tration that can be used, and two dollars for 
the best illustration used for each week's lesson. 
The important conditions governing the accept- 
ance of material, and the year’s lesson calen- 
dar, will be sent for a two-cent stamp. ~ 
Never Forgetting His Poconge—/ am 
not ashamed of the (Golden Text). A 
visitor was once wa a group of slaves, 
slouching and shuffling off to their work. 
One tall, broad-shouldered fellow strode on, 
head erect and with the gait of a man. 
**How’s that?’’ the visitor asked. ‘Oh, 
he’s the son of an African king,’’ was the 
reply. ‘*He never forgets that.’”’ Alas! 
we forget, amid the drudgeries of earth, that 
we are sons and daughters of the King of 
kings, and in training for thrones in his em- 
pire !—Mrs. R. W. Lowe, Hinsdale, N. Y. 


From The Christian Herald. 


How the “‘ Gideons”’ Originated,—/ am 
not ashamed of the gospel; for it is the power 
y hay unto salvation to every one that be- 

weveth (Golden Text), Two traveling sales- 
men were assigned to the same room in a 
crowded hotel. One had the courage to 
read his Bible before retiring, and ask his 
room-mate if he was a Christian. Out of 
that experience grew a desire to find a way 
by which Christian travelers might recognize 
each other, and so these two men, John 
Nicholson, of Janesville, Wisconsin, and Sam- 
uel Hill, of Beloit, in the same State, invited 
some traveling friends to meet them. The 
organization of Christian traveling men was 
started, called ** The Gideons,’’ which has 
since grown to more than five thousand 
members, and has been instrumental in clos- 
ing the bars in a number of hotels, and in 
starting many revivals. The organization is 





an illustration of the great good that may | 


result from the courage of one. Christian.— 
The Rev. C. H. Kilmer, Mecklenburg, N.Y. 
From Battles of Heaven, 


From Soiled Rags.—/ am not ashamed 
of the gospel: for it is the power of God un- 
to salvation to every one that believeth (Golden 
Text). It is said that Queen Victoria visited 
a paper mill, and seeing the heaps of filthy 
rags asked what they were used for. ‘To 
make fine white paper,’’ answered the super- 
intendent. ‘* But they are so discolored and 
filthy.’? ** Not after we have had a chance 
at them,”’ was the answer, Later the queen 
received a package of beautiful stationery 
from this very mill, and it was inscribed, 
** Made from lhe rag heap which the queen 
saw.’’ Our Lord so transfigures common 
duties that they become heavenly service 
such as the angels might covet. He sotrans- 
figures common lives that they become ex- 


| and hear with their ears (v. 27). 





traordinary, even divine. —/uniata Rohrback, | 


Washington, D, C. From The Classmate. 


The Freed Slave.— A2ecause of the hope of | 


Israel Lam bound with this chain (v. 20). I 
have read of an Englishman who purchased 
a slave in the market at Cairo, and gave him 
his liberty, with a purse of money with which 
‘to start life. The slave could hardly take it 
in, but when it dawned upon him that he was 
really free, he begged the Englishman for 
the privilege of going with him and serving 
him the rest of his life. The Englishman 
thus ma’: him his willing servant by freeing 
him from an unwilling bondage. Christ has 
delivered us from the thraldom of sin that he 
may give us the higher service of righteous- 
ness. Paul delighted in signing himself 
**the bond slave’’ of Christ, and in ‘such 
slavery of love there was the highest and 
sweetest liberty.—4. V. Marsh, Upper Alton, 
iil, From The Home Herald. 


“No Op * for Soul-Winning. 
— They came to him into his lodging in great 


number; and he expounded-the matter, ... ; 


persuading them concerning Jesus (v. 23). 
-At the close of a meeting in which the Rev. 
Howard W. Pope had insisted on the duty 
_of every Christian bringing some soul to 
Christ, a woman declared she had no oppor- 
‘tunity for that. ‘* Do your neighbors never 
call?’’ “Rarely.’”? ‘* Does the grocer 
call?’ “Yes.” ‘*Is he a Christian ?’’ 
**T don’t know,”? ‘* How about the milk- 
man?’’ ‘J don’t know, and it’s not my 
business te ask him.’’ She went away angry ; 
Next morning 
she asked the milkman about it, and she got 
her answer : ** No, I am not a Christian, and 
Tdon’t care a fig about being one, either. 
Do you remember the meetings held here 
last winter? Well, I was interested then, 
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SSakad. lematoes T teenght pte ee 
. ehow, | thought ou 
might like to talk to me sbout it, bat vom 

*t, and no one seemed to care whether I 
was a Christian or not; now I tell you I 
don’t care. I have lost all interest in such 
things.’’ She went to her knees in confes- 
sion, promising God that if he would forgive 
her she would never neglect an rtunity. 
Two years later she could tell Mr. Pope : 
** Six of the seven men who call regularly at 
my home are now Christians, and all have 
been converted during these two years,—all 
but the milkman.’’—7he Rev. James N. 
Knipe, Albany, N. Y. From The New York 
Observer. 


As to Wooden — To whom he ex- 
pounded the matter, testifying the kingdom 
of God, and persuading them concerning 
Jesus, both from the law of Moses and from 
the prophets, from morning till evening 
(v. 23). In one of **Sophie the washer- 
woman’s’’ sermons she says: ‘*Some peo- 
e said they saw me talking to a wooden 

ndian outside a cigar store. That might be 
so, I don’t know. My eyesight is poor, 
But-that ain’t so bad as being a wooden 
Christian that never talks for Jesus at all. 
The Devil has his peoples around talking, 
and they ain’t afraid to speak to peoples 
anywhere; why should we be?’’—Z£. /. 
Peterson, Mondovi, Wis. The prize for this 
week is awarded to this illustration. 


What is “ Election’ ?—And some be- 
lieved the things which were spoken, and some 
disbelieved (v. 24). A colored divine was 
once asked to explain the doctrine of elec- 
tion, Said he, ‘‘ Brethren, it is this way: 
The Lord he is always voting for a man, and 
the Devil he is always voting against, him ; 
then the man himself votes, and that breaks 
the tie |! "—/Josephine W. Page, Sanbornville, 
N. 


When We Don’t Want to Hear.—Zes 
haply they should percetve with their eyes, 
A small 
boy, seeing his mother come to the door to 
call him in from his. play, clapped both hands 


over-his ears, and, when-she called him, re- - 


plied, $*I can’t hear you, mamma.’”’ How 


often we cover our ears when we know the” 


voice of duty is calling.—/, Z. Hallock, Lu 
Porte, Ind. : 


% 


Home Department Lesson Talks | 


By Robert J. Burdette, D.D. 


O WE came to Rome. And from 
thence the brethren, when they 
heard of us, came to meet us as far 

as The Market of Appius and The Three 

Taverns ; whom when Paul saw, he thanked 

God, ‘and took courage.’’ Thirty-three and 

forty-three miles out they came to meet him. 

And when he saw them, he “ thanked God, 

and took courage,’’ 

I wonder if any wayworn man or woman, 
storm-tossed and tempest-driven by adver- 
sity and discouragment, faint with hunger 
and smarting with stripes, ever ‘‘ thanked 
God, and took courage ’’ just because, look- 
ing up in the way a little ahead of them, they 
saw you? Ihopeso. I believe so. I love 
to think that is the kind of Christian that 
you are. One that carries encouragement in 
your face. That brings comfort in your 
presence. The kind that people in trouble 
are glad just to see. The sort of Christian 
that a weak man looks around for when he’s 
frightened. The kind that sick people want 
to see. The sort that a man sends for when 
he is in jail—whether or not he deserves to 
be there. - 

You know when you are very sick one of 
the doctor’s first orders is, ‘‘ Keep every- 
body out of the room.’’ Because, in case of 
a serious illness nine ple in ten—or a 
larger proportion than that—are worse than 
the disease, and the doctor knows it. Some- 
times the patient is just about cured of the 
disease when he is killed by his friends. 
Job’s cry is the wail of the sick room— 
*¢ Miserable comforters are ye all.’’ Say in 
a sick-room twenty-four feet square there is 
just one board in the floor that creaks, It is 
away over in the corner beyond the end of 
the dresser. There are some people who 
can and do step on that board on their way 
from the door to the bedside. And then they 
stand on it. But here and there in a multi- 
tude there is a man or a woman whom God 
created for comfort. They never teeter 
across the room on their tiptoes, And never 
whisper. Nor rustle newspapefs so care- 
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~ that. One night, during the stormy. times of 
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fully they can be heard across the street. 
Nor sigh. Nor breathe hard when they try 
to be quiet. Nor wake the patient up to 
ask if he is And never—never— 
never ask if there is anything they can do. 
Nor close their eyes despairi and shake 
their heads sadly when the pa’ is looking 


at them. But who know what to do, and do | 


it at the: right time and in the right way, so 
quietly deftly that when they go away 
the patient thinks he dreamed it, and falls 
asleep again. The neighborhood learns to 
know those . Anybody in need learns 
to ** thank ’ when they come in sight. 
Same way with le in trouble. eart- 
broken people, umiliated le. Peo- 
ple disgraced and beaten by their sins. 
People smarting and shamed for the sins of 
others. Here comes some one eager to 
sympathize and comfort. The kind of 
comforter who thinks she must talk all the 
time. Job never had a word of complaint 
against his friends until they began talking. 
They were a genuine comfort to him, I doubt 
not, during the days when they felt so sin- 
cerely sorry and so delicately sympathetic 
they couldn’t.say a word. Their silent tears 
were balm to the stricken heart. But when 
they began to talk and explain it all they 
roused the sufferer’s wrath. And justly so. 
What did they know about it? You know 
the sort of comforter who wants to probe 
your wound. Who prods the sore place and 
asks, ‘‘ Does that hurt?’’ We can bear the 
afflictions of the Almighty. God keep us 
from the consolations of ‘* Job’s comforters. ’’ 
These brethren whose presence made 
Paul thank God, and take courage couldn’t 
‘*do’? much for him. They couldn’t knock 
off his chains. They couldn’t set him free. 
He remained a prisoner. But just to see 
them ‘made his chains light. He was going 
to do more for them than they could do for 
him. He would inspire them with his own 
burning zeal. He would increase their faith. 
He would thrill them with courage. He 
would strengthen their constancy. And 
they? Well, they could come out and meet 
him: .And for that the great soul ‘‘ thanked 
God,,and.took courage.’’? Do you. know, 


when your;.pastor stands, up in the pulpit |, 
Sunday morning he looks .afound..to; see:if j, 


ceyjgin.,»members. of ..the-church.are there, .; 
And, when: his eyes: rest, on, the faces.he.is 
seeking, he ‘‘thanks God, and takes cour- 
age.’’ There are Christians whose presence 
is like the shaking out of the folds of a glori- 
ous standard—an inspiration of hope and 
courage. Thére are ‘‘shut-in’” lives like 


the Reformation, Luther and some of his 
friends were flying for their lives. In the 
darkness they were creeping through a little 
village. They heard the voice of a little 
girlssinging. They crept to’ the closed shut- 
ters ahd listened. She was singing one of 
Luther’s-own hymns. ‘*Sing, dear daugh- 
ter, sing! ’? softly whispered one of the men. 
‘*You know not what gfeat hearts you. are 
comforting.’’ She thought she was singing 
to herself. But the great Reformer and the 
mighty men with him, listening to her, 
‘‘ thanked God, and took courage.’’ You 
can sing like that. 


PASADENA, CAL. 
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From the Platform 
By Philip E.. Howard 


A Prayer Before the Lesson.— Lord Jesus, 
for whom men and women and children have 
laid. down their lives, we lift up our hearts in 
gratitude to thee for thy life outpoured for us. 
Forgive us, we pray thee, for withholding any- 
thing from-thee. Forgive us for our anxiety 
about ourselves lest we should give thee too 
much of our time and strength, and for our 
gloomy faces and hesitating footsteps, as we look 
doubtingly along the path of thy making. Give 
us, we beseech thee, no less than the spirit 
moving in the will of the great Apostle to en- 





able us cheerfully and bravely to do thy will, 
Christian soldiers unafraid. Amen. 


After the Lesson.—There are men who | 
wouldn’t dodge under the fire of loaded | 
rifles, who would crumple up into nothing | 
under the fire of somebody’s sneering laugh. 
No one of us would hesitate for an instant 
to say to what country we belong. But 
some of us might not be just as bold to say 
right out, anywhere, everywhere, if we were | 
asked, that we belong to Christ. Yet Paul 
was. And have you thought what it meant 
tohim? Think of the lessons we have had 
since the beginning of October. What three | 
words. occur in all the seven titles? 
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(Write the heading; and then call, one 
by one; for the seven completed ‘tithes, - writ- 
ing them on the board.) , 





PAUL A PRISONER 


1. THE ARREST 

2. THE PLOT 

3. BEFORE FELIX 

4. BEFORE FESTUS AND AGRIPPA_ 
5. THE VOVAGE 
6. THE SHIPWRECK 

7. IN ROME 


“| AM NOT ASHAMED” 











All ¢hat¢ was enough to make a weak man 
go under and give up. But Paul said some- 
thing in his letter to the Romans that shows 
how far he was from being afraid to show he 
was a follower of Christ. Who can repeat 
it,—that Golden Text of ours? 

(After some one has given the text, write 
on the board, **1 am not ashamed.’’) 

Can that be said always of you and me? 


PHILADELPHIA, 


Lesson Hymns and Psalms 

‘** Ashamed of Jesus."’ " 

** Jesus, and shall it ever be.’’ 

‘*]’'m not ashamed to own my Lord.”’ 

‘*Am I a soldier of the cross?"’ - 

‘** Awake, my soul, stretch every nerve."’ 

“* I love to tell the story.’’ 

** He leadeth me.”’ 

‘*God moves in a mysterious way.’’ 
(References in parentheses are to the old and new 
editions of the metrical Psalm book “‘ Bible Songs.”’) 

Psalm 31 : 19°24 (43 : 1-4. 65 : 1-4). 

Psalm 119 : 33-36 (173 : 33-36. 246 : 3-6). 

Psalm 81 : 6-10 (112 : 6-.9 166 : 1-4). 

Psalm 40 : 5-10 (54 : 3-6. - 84 : 3-5), 

Psalm 67 : 1-6 (88 : 1-5. 133 : 1-3). 


~ 
Lesson Home-Readings 


M.—Acts 28 : 11-22 Paul in R 
T.—Acts 28 : 23-31 +, Tee ee See 
W.— Philemon 1-14. . Paul'sletter from Rome 


_|just what you insist on being—direct, candid, personal. 
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Little Talks from Pell’s Notes—No. 1 


Tf yeu want something different, read Dr, Pell, 


‘* When you are tremendously in earnest, 
you speak to ‘the point. You look a man 
straight in the eye and let fly at him just 
what you think. You don’t stop to arrange 
your hair and to wonder if you look digni- 
fied. You are in earnest: therefore you 
are direct, candid, personal—intensely per- 
sonal. Now you must allow me to exercise 
the same privilege. These ninety-six pages 

of talk mean that I am in earnest. Ll,am 
not talking to fill up time. I am not ad- 
dressing the general public. I am talking 
to you. And I am talking to you because 
I feel that I have a message for you, and 
because I feel that you would not come to 
listen to me if you were not honest and fair 
— if you did not want me to tell you just 
sia , ; what I feel in my heart, Therefore I do 
“7 not hide behind the editorial we. I do 
not stop to inquire if I am dignified, or whether it does not look conceited to 
write ‘I’ so often. So long as I have a message to deliver I want to be 
The world is tired 
of pretty speeches and glittering generalities. It wants an-honest- word. 
Among the many thousands to whom I am permitted to speak, I do not” 
believe there are moré than two or three finicky folk—people who do not 
want the truth, and whose ears are itching for pleasant sounds. And I have 
no message for these two or three.. My message is for you.’’ 





If you'd like to hear a man who talks like that 


sign your name here and cut out this a 
alvanioenh and mailit.to us,and Nabe’; 
we will send you free several different 
copies of the Improved PELL’S 
NOTES on the International Sun- 
day-school Lessons. 


State whether superintendent, teacher, or Bible class leader. 
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| Department Helps 


For the Primary Teacher 
By Mrs. Mary Foster Bryner 





WO years ago last spring two shiploads 


of people started on the same day from. | 


the United States to cross the ocean te 
goto Rome. There were hundreds of pas- 
During the voyage each passen- 


sunpers. | 
ger was given a round gold pin, or badge, | 
about the size of a quarter. .On the blue 


rim. was printed, ‘‘ The World’s Fifth Sun- 
day Schod] Convention, Rome, .1907.’’ On 
the center of the pin was the picture of an 
open book, on which was written ‘‘ Holy 
Bible.’”?” The meaning of the badge was 
that the Holy Bible should be taught in all 
the world. 

Everybody was proud to wear that badge, 
not only on the ship, but in every place 
where it stopped. All the days that these 
people were in Rome they wore their badges. 
One day, while on a trip. to another city, 
they visited a place near by where another 
ship had landed hundreds of years before, 
bringing a passenger who wore a different 
kind of a badge, to mark him as a prisoner. 
He was in chains, and soldiers guarded him 
all the time, that he might not escape. He 
was not a bad man, but was in chains be- 
cause he had preached and taught about 
Jesus Christ. I think you have guessed by 


this time that he was our friend Paul. If 
|he had been bad, he might have been 


ashamed of the chains, but his conscience 
told him that he had done right, so when he 
thought of his chains, and how he had been 
in prison, and even beaten and stoned for 
preaching about Jesus, he said, ‘‘ I am not 
ashamed of the gospel of Christ:’”’ He was 
sure that people who do right have no need 
to fee] ashamed, no matter what happens, 
Because nobody is ashamed of Paul now, 
those people who went. to the World’s Con- 
vention wanted to visit the place where Paul’s 
ship landed on the way to’ Rome. They 


( Continued on next page, second column) 


Go a Step Farther in 
This Year’s Bible Study 


There are problems you want to clear up for yourself and those 
| you teach. Just what is the Bible? Whence did it come? What do 
recent discoveries in ancient lands reveal about it? And what is the 
correct interpretation of some of the difficult passages that puzzle us? 


The Ancestry of Our English Bible 
by PROFESSOR IRA M. PRICE, opens tp in the most fascinating way 
the story of how the Bible came to us, and-not only tells about manu- 
scripts and versions, but gives in profusion pictures of them. - $1.50. 


Archeology’s Solution of Old Testament Puzzies 
by the Rev. JoHn Urqunarrt, tells in sixty pages how pick and 

spade are answering the destructive criticism of the Bible. It is 

| the essay for which ‘The Gunning Prize*’ was awarded by the 
Victoria Institute of Great Britain. 











30 cents (cloth). 


Light on the Old Testament from Babel 
by the Rev. ALBERT T. CLAy, Ph.dQ, is just the statement you 
have long wanted from a competent scholar. to give you in a 
thorough way the results of recent archeological research in their 
relation to Old Testament history. It will answer many of your 
questions conclusively. Abandantly illustrated. $2.00. 


Our Misunderstood Bible 
is Dr. TRUMBULL’S best critical work on Bible meanixgs result- 
ing from a life-time study of the Book. He had, in a remark- 
able degree, the Oriental standpoint, and a full understanding 
with the. Oriental mind, so that his interpretations lift many a 
Bible passage into a fulness of meaning that the Occidental 
mind can easily miss. $1.00. 


Each of these books will greatly illuminate your Bible study. { 
Each will take you a step farther. They may be had at booksellers or 
from the publishers. 


The. Sunday School Times Co., fo3: Walnut St., Phila., Pa. 
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CHRISTMAS MUSIC 


*Prince Emmanuel 
The Midnight Song 
The King Cometh 
*Christmas Classics . 
Prices prepaid, si copy, 5 cunts 3 per dozen, 
55 cents; per hu 7 94-35. 
Sam kage containing the above four and 
others sent on receipt 
rer ta te orchestration, — ends $1.50, post- 


he Shoghens'o a: 
An “out of the ice,”” 
from “ ‘The Cross eu “Sed a 


y in. 
Schools ing something new should not fail 
to enamine this carefully. 


Price, 15 cents per per copy: $1.50 oe dozen, pre- 
id. Sent on approval. 


A NEW JUVENILE CANTATA 


A — for Santa Claus 
ght and ag libretto by = 


Til th Snappy, cate 
music by I. 
The costuming is “very 8 mple and the songs 
easy to learn. 
Price ice, 25 cents per copy. Sent on approval. 


£1 AB MERE 
aghtagton St. 
CHICA 


ise Pitta 
NEW 














Page “OUR 
NewChristmas Exercises 


- ARE NOW READY 
Songs of the Nativity 
The Guiding Star 


, Free Sample Copies Sent an Request. 
' The Westminster Press 

















Philadelphia.. .'. .°. 2S ‘Witherdyees Buildin 
ka ae ee Fifth Reeuen 
«i? eer 328 ' abash Avenue 
NSA ses N. Seventh Street 
San Francisco. ....., > 400 Sutter Street 
Nashville. ..... 150 Fourth’ x fog North 
TIE sce wus eese Fulton Building 
eS een ee ee 420 Elm Street 
















Send 10 Cents for Full Xmas Packet 


Cobtaining are New Services and Our New Can- 
Be by i Scott Taylor. Also Hlustrated: Circu- 
o Church Calendars, Collection Helps, be- 
ibe our 112° page ving 

rites and wes a ~~ of our Xmas Cards. 


lend innu 
saree dere iin eet Gifts Ne nud Pelt ne of Sondays 
school Helps. 








MacCalla & Co., Inc., 7ibsck st. 249 Deck St. 
The Birth of Christ 


A cantata (new) by Mrs. Crosby Adams . . 25c, 


The Christ Child in Art, Story and Song 


The standard Christmas entertainment by Mari 
ee ae er ae Se a a 20c 


Christmas Songs of Man ny Nations 


Anentertainment by Katherine Wallace Davis, 28¢. 


What Happened to Santa - 
A cantata by Clara L. Lucas. ........ 20c. 
Any of the above mailed upon receipt of price. 
Discounts on quantities. 


CLAYTON PF. SUMMY CO., Publishers 
220 Wabash Avenue, = = Chicago, lliinois 


Descriptive circulars upon request. 


CHRISTMAS SERVICES 
Wa aaa) Se 


ymns om Son ual Songs No. 2 is the book 
or your Sunda “sc $20 the huadred. Send for 
examination coer. 


Praise Pub. Co. “istes" 
THE BABE OF BETHLEHEM 


A New Christmas Service. Edited by Cari F. Price. 
The hymns are by Richard Watson Gilder, J. G. 
Holand, EK, E. Eines and others; they present in 
most attractive (Post form the great truths of the 
birthday of the “‘ Babe of Bethlehem.”” ‘The music is 
varied in Lan gpa each selection bein a meélo- 
dious, singable, and of uine musical me 
meat s2. ‘net; by mail, $2.90 | 


ATON a MAINS, PU PUBLISHERS | 
180 Pine Avenue, = > 

















_ CHRISTMAS SUNDAY SCHOOL MUSIC 


A ‘Geek of our. Three New Christmas Services 

wy ge Mipee, and Holton, — b pages. of 01 of one 
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( Continued from preceding page). 


were so tharikful.for. his life that when they 
reached the place (Puteoli) they Gor te and 
prayed as they stood on the shore, and asked 
God to help them to be brave to speak and 
do the right, like Peul, 

In our story last Sunday we left Paul and 
his friends just starting from the island where 
they had stayed for three months after the 
shipwreck. (Review the lesson.) 

They had no more storms, and after stop- 
ping at several places the ship came safely te 

taly, but landed quite # long way from 
Rome. Paul and his friends were pleased to 
find some Christians living there, with whom 
they were allowed to visit for a week, until 
their party was ready to start by land 
toward Rome. Some Christians et Rome had 
heard ot their coming, and came wHe a long 
way down the road to meet Paul. ‘The same 
road is there now. When Paul saw them; 
he thanked God and took courage, because 
at last he was to be in Rome. 

Captain Julius had learned to like Paul so 
well that he didn’t put him in the same 
prison with the other prisoners who had 
}come on the ship, but allowed Paul to live 
in a house by imself, but always with a 
soldier to guard. him. 


Only three days passed before Paul in- 
vited the chief Jews of Rome to come and 
hear his story,—explaining why he had been 
arrested and vee be was inchains. (Sim- 
plify. verses 17-20, and show the pictures. ) 
After Paul’s story, I think these friends un- 
derstood how Paul could Say, even though 
chains were on his wrists, ‘*1 am not ashamed 
of thie’ gospel ‘of Christ,’’ etc. 

They were not ashaméd to visit him either, 
but came again and again, bringing others to 
hear him, and asking. him to explain the 
Scriptures to them, | Some days he talked to 
them from morning to evening. Some be- 
lieved what he said, and some didn’t. The 
soldiers who guarded him must“have heard, 
too, and’ wondered that such 4 good man 
should be a prisoner in chains, 

Sometimes, When.no visitors were with 
him, .Paul wrote letters to his friends far 


away, oF to the churches which he had. 


Staited.” “Many of these letters are still kept 
‘in the Bible.“ (Show them.) ° 

Two years went by while Paul lived in his 
own hired ,house in Rome, and received 
everybody who wanted to visit him, while he 

reached, taught, and wrote about the Lord 
Jesus. ‘In honor of the good life which Paul 

ved in Roiié,. there now-stands without the 
walls ‘of shat city the. beautiful. church of 
St. Paul’s. _ In'many other cities of the 
world you may find. churches named in his 
honor, . ‘The largest church in London is 
called St.Paul?s Cathedral. Many boys and 
men now living have the good name of Paul. 
Nobody is ashamed of such a good name. 

(Give to each child a piece of paper folded 
like two leaves of a book. On page one let 
each write ** The words of Paul,’’ on the 
two inside pages, ‘‘I am not ashamed of 
the gospel of Christ.”” On the last 
page the child’s name.) 


CuHIcaGo, ILL. 
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My Class of Boys 
By Eugene C. Foster 


N PREPARATION for my lesson I se- 

cured a very small vial of perfume and 

a fresh white handkerthief. 1 loosened 

the cork in the vial until I was sure it could 

be removed easily, and covered the vial with 

the handkerchief—so that I could hold the 

handkerchief in the center, with the bottle 

concealed underneath, The handkerchief 
was concealed, but ready for instant use. 

I had a new group of boys, so I spent a 
little time recalling some events in the life of 
Paul. Then we read the lesson passage. I 
pointed out how quickly Paul began to preach 
after he got to Rome, and reminded the boys 
how he preached Christ on every occasion to 
every orie whom he could get to listen. 

I told the boys that I had heard fellows 
talk about living moral lives, and about there 
being no necessity for a man to bea Christian 
to be gaod. Here’s a handkerchief, white 
and clean of course, like the lives these fel- 
lows say they live; but, as I wave it about, 
it doesn’t really make much impression on 
anybody, does it? 

But (under the table I removed the stop- 





per from the bottle, letting the perfume sat- 
urate the handkerchief) there is another kind 





| of ie het rho fre fr reap ars and 


Ohi h pa Pe ng filled th led the ai peat 

pets whic e air.) It is 

e life-that-is-so- filled with a Paxpose | Html 

that it breathes forth an atmosphere that im- 
oe eos about it. 

Take Paui’s life, for instance. He had a 
habit of reaching everybody in his neighbor- 
hood with the story of Christ and his love— 
just breathing ie on out like the fragrance from 
this handkerchief. I like a life that reaches 
other lives, don’t you? 

As to the effect of Paul’s preaching, it was 
_ like the effect of preaching to-day—some 

lieve, some don’t believe.- (As these were 
new boys to me, I emphasized this fact which 
I had so often taught my former class.) But 
that didn’t .change Paul’s plan; he went 
right on preaching, just the same. 


Home Work on Next Week’s Lesson 


1. What nationality did Paul claim? 2, 
How often had he been beaten? 3. How 
often shipwrecked? 4. In what did Paul 
glory? 5. What did Paul *‘ take pleasure ’’ in? 


Detroit, MIcH. 
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My Class of Girls 
By Margaret Slattery 


EMEMBER:: Zhe lesson should never 
be so hard as to discourage effort, nor 
50 easy as to require none. 

** Tf I were an artist,’’ I said in beginning 
the lesson, ‘* that sea which for the past two 
weeks we have watched dashing in fury 
about the ship I would paint to-day calm, 
still, and blue, the winter gone, and the ship 
from Alexandria sailing peacefully on toward 
Rome. I can imagine how excitedly Paul 
must have looked forward to it now as he 
drew near.’’ Are the girls who were ‘as- 
signed the maps ready? One was absent, 
the others had done well. The class looked 
on while: I sketched the map on the board, 
locating Syracuse, Rhegium, and Puteoli, 
from which place the journey was made by. 
land. The girls compared their. maps and 
mine for aminute. We then discussed what 


Paul would have to tell the brethren those j. 


séven days he spent with,them at Puteoli. I 
tried to make them: feel Paul’s joy at meet- 
ihg the group of Christians who had come 
forty-three miles to the Market of Appius to 
greet him, and the courage and thor Logiving 
that filled his heart as he met another group 
at The Three Taverns. 

**So at last,’? I said, locating it on the 
map, ‘‘he was really in Rome; to tell the 
story for which he had suffered so much, 
there, in the most important city of the world, 
with its million and a half of people.’’ 

We quickly reviewed, using my map, the 
long journey from Cwesarea to Rome. I think 
this section of the old world has become 
very familiar to them now, and the places 
seem real. 

1 told them: a very little about Rome to- 
day, then asked the girl assigned to tell us a 
little of ancient Rome. She told us about 
the founding of Rome, and how little by little 
it conquered the world, The girl assigned 
**Rome in Paul’s Time’’ did pretty well, 
and I helped a little, describing the life of 
the people (see Hastings’ Dictionary and 
Ancient’ Histories); and added that on his 
arrival in Rome Paul was probably given by 
the centurion to the care of some superior ; 
that he may at first have been kept in the 
barrack prison near the Palatine, where the 
emperor’s palace stood, and later, when 
Nero delayed hearing his case, have hired 
his-own house and lived there under guard, 
having: friends: with him when he wished. I 
explained the change of the guard, and the 
splendid opportunity it gave Paul to tell the 
gospel to the soldiers of the emperor. 

When- he-.had.been in Rome but three 
days, what.did: Paul. do? I asked (v. 17). 
What did he say: to them ? Give their reply 
(v. 2&). What was the result of his talk ?’’ 
(vs. 23, 24). . L explained that the Jews had 
just been allowed to’ returm to Rome, hav- 
ing been banished; and probably feared to 
make any trouble by attacking Paul, a Roman 
Citizen... Who,..was...emperor? The -girl 
assigned told us in a very interesting way 
about Nero, What about Paul fot the 
next two. years? I asked (v. jo.) We 
tried. to i i the: various people who 
heard him during that time. I told them a 
little of the customs of the early Christians, 
their meeting-places, services, etc. (See 


( Continued on next page, second column) 
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My Class of Girls 


( Continued /rom preceding page) 


“The Church in the Early Centuries’? by 
Professor Lindsay.) 

Paul must have given much wisdom and 
courage to these Christians, We opened 
Acts and read verse 31. And so the book 
of Acts closes, I said. Three girls at once 
asked, ‘‘ What happened to Paul?’’ I said 
that the Bible gave practically nothing more, 
that it is believed that after two years he was 
released and visited some of the churches. 
Then came the great fire in Rome, followed by 
what? The bitterest hatred was felt against 
the Christians, and Paul, as a great leader, 
could hardly have escaped. He could not 
be crucified; why? Tradition says that he 
was beheaded about three miles outside of 
Rome. They said it seemed dreadful that 
he had to die that way. I reminded them 
of what he had said, ‘*‘ For me to live is 
Christ—to die is gain.’” That although we 
might not be sure of the way he died, we 
knew it was courageously and unafraid, ‘* A 
Victorious Witness,’’ as Stephen was so long 
ago when Paul himself stood by. One of 
the girls said, ‘* Paul never thought then that 
he would die for the same religion.’’ 

I said that for six months we had been 
studying and thinking about one of the 
greatest heroes in history, and that it had 
been a great help to me, I asked if any one 
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$1.50. (If you want it bymail else felt so. Several said yes, and I asked 21 EC 2 , py] : 4 . @ 4g & 

Sit, Camerata aah ee eh ee re BIBLE STUDY PUBLISHING CO., BOSTON 

bargaing we are offering. me a better Christian;’’ another, ‘‘it has BS NEE aa »* 

you want this book or Bas, be gure to made me more brave, I think;’’ ‘it has sheen siin com 

Boos i LE CATALOG made me want to have courage to speak 

Roe Co. about Christ;’’ ‘‘it has made me want to — 
Sears, buck and do right,’’ etc. I said we should spend a 
Chicago, Ill. | few weeks more with Paul studying some of AN FOTHE R sLLu Ss TRA PEON ! 
BR wR ee td — things en cnt, bas “eeenes he Sep _ Now faith is the substance of things Now faith is assurance of things 
eee hoped for, the evidence of things not | hoped for, a conviction of things not 
Home Work on Next Week’s Lesson seen. seen. 


To the class; Draw the map in the book, Edited by the 
cattetmartt =| THE AMERICAN -22:2- 
Paste in the book the pictures about Rome Committee 
which you have collected. Write to-day’s Prices 
Susirsce eu) = STANDARD BIBLE 
Corinthians 11 : 22-28; 12: 1-10. To spe- Saree 


cial girls: 1. What do you remember about **§t is by far and away the best transiation that we have had.’’—Rev. G. Camphont” 
Corinth? (see ‘Lesson 5, last quarter.) 2. 


Morgan 
JUST. ISSUED, What can you tell about the Corinthians? Send for Booklet, “* Some Interesting C onmparigota,” telling how gnd why the Bible was AP Ay with 
Editor in Chief, Dr. W. T. Harris, former (see Lesson 5, last quarter.) 3. Explain commendations from p biblical 
United States Commissioner of Education. 


verse (clippings). 4. What was Paul’s Be sure and ask your bookseller for the American Standard, or write to 


**thorn in the flesh ’’? (2 Cor. 12: 7; clip- THOMAS NELSON & SONS, 37 A East 18th ‘St. New York 


ping.) 3. What does 2 Corinthians 12:9 Publishers for the American Committee — Bible publishers for over fifty years i 
mean? 6. What does 2 Corinthians 12: to 
mean? 
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to be fastened together, may be use The title of | H 

CET TH tb BEST IN ; Part Four, which 4 to cover the lessons of the fourth im existence. 
quarter, is “ Paul, a vereoes Witness.”” Each / , Thousands of + ea ema 
larshi enience, Authori lesson is to be written out the pupil under the { . uates are earning from 

Scho D, Conv ae, ty. topics Time, Place, People, Leena To Remember. 4 “oR ime ‘wit _ $10 to $25 a week. 
> que 8 SS ways. The lesson is. not to be written until after Fai Sew a fala 7 eS ee, O We shall be glad to 
- it has been taught. It may be illustrated by maps ’ te ° 4 r , a send our Year Book giv- 

pictures. : » 


ing complete explana- 
tion of our method, with 
specimens of study ma- 
terial and stories of actu- 
al experiences by. scores 
of our nurses in all parts 
of the world. 


OTE 2.—The Sunday School Times and several 
other lesson helps are used for clippings. Hastings’ 
Dictionary of the Bible, encyclopedias and library 
books are used as references. 


Owing to the repeated requests for the recipe for the 
hectograph so constantly in use in my class, the fol- - SOLOS 3 
lowing directions are given. a ww is inex- Teste members of The Clentengua avese Club of Phuedtighio 
pensive. A tin pan about eight by twelve inches, Our entire method of trainin ° 
and from one-half to three-quarter inches deep, Use le hy cerreopondrnes, We teach The Chautauqua School of Nursing 
one ounce of gelatine; into seven ounces of‘ pure mers, practical nurses and 
glycerine put twenty drops of clove, oil. Soak gela* trained nurses. 286 Main Street, Jamestown, New York. 
tine over night. In the morning Foe ges salt water ; 
solution, using two ounces of salt for each pint of 
water. Heat in a kettle to almost boiling point. Add 
a: add glycerine, being careful to break any 
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URING November thousands of 

families will act upon our sugges- 

tion to eat Quaker Oats every 
day for the thirty days of this month, 
omitting from their daily diet a corresponding 
amount of greasy foods. 


The grocers will make special displays of 
Quaker Oats to remind you to try this. | 


This thirty days’ trial will reward you with 
improved health and reduced table expenses, 
and will give you good reason for eating 
Quaker Oats every day in the year. 


Regular size package 10 cents - 


The Quaker Oalfs @mpany 


CHICAGO 





If You Are Puzzled 
About the Boy | 


the key to your ousiis. may be a great deal easier to 
find than you think. There are two books that look 
at the boy from so many angles, and reveal him in 
so many lights, and open so many ways to help him, 


that the one thing 


you need most to do for your 


boys may be there between covers, waiting for you. 


The Boy and the Church 


By Eugene C. Foster (see his touch with boys and the church 
on page 556 of this issue), digs down into boy-life and church- 
life, and im the frankest possible way shows what each needs 


to keep both together in working order. 
perience and study should be valuable to you. 


Mr. Foster's ex- 
Perhaps he 


has the key to your problem, 


Building Boyhood 


swings around the circle of boy-life, and from the standpoint 
of eleven careful students the boy and his helpers are studied, 
considered, and set on the way to a closer understanding for 


the boy's up-building. 


The book is a veritable treasury of 


facts about boy's work in many fields, and is.very rich in 
definite pointers for home, school, Sunday-school, club-work 
and neighborhood, Perhaps this book has the key to your 


problem. 


The Boy and the Church, 75 cts, Building Boyhood, $1.00 


At booksellers, or mailed at these prices by the publishers. 


THe SuNpDay ScHooLt Times Company 


1031 Walnut Street 


~ - - Philadelphia, Pa. 
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The Adult Bible Class 
( Continued from preceding page) 


and showed their real grief at parting with 
their new-found friends. 

To reach Syracuse, deep hidden in a beau- 
tiful Sicilian harbor, was but a day’s journey 
with a fair wind, There they tarried three 
days. S$ was a very ancient, quite 
wealthy and exceedingly proud city, in which 
Paul probably had littie or no chance to do 
evangelistic work. No mention is made of 
any experience there. Finally they weighed 
anchor again and sailed along the coast of 
pores | to Rhegium. After a day there a south 

blew up and took them with a quick run 
to Puteoli, on the north side of the Bay of 
Naples. Here in this meeting-place of peo- 
ple from everywhere Paul found fellow-be- 
lievers, who welcomed him cordially and 
urged him to stay and rest fora week. But 
on the way to Rome others met him with so 
glad a greeting that Paul was greatly encour- 
aged and heartened. 

Rome was reached at last! Paul had been 
looking forward for a long time to the time 
when he should set foot in the capital of thie 
world, where his fate was to be decided. He 
was guarded carefully, yet given every free- 
dom consistent with his security. He be; 
his usual mode of life, evangelizing as he had 
opportunity. The report of Julius and that 
of Festus, each of which must have set Paul 
in a favorable light, gained him the privilege 
of living in a rented house of his own, under 
the supervision of a soldier companion. 
Most of the Jews lived in a crowded part of 
the city near the river Tiber, and perhaps 
Paul’s house was near by, where he could 
readily see his friends. He was permitted to 
preach, and lost no time in getting together 
the leaders of the Jews in order to explain to 
them how he came to be in Rome as a pris- 
oner. He virtually appealed to them to give 
him an unprejudiced hearing, declaring that 
he was there, not by reason of disloyalty to 
his race or religion, but because of his faith- 
fulness to both; We wonder that they pro- 
fessed complete ignorance of the facts. But 
those were not the days of cable messages, 
arid, while the news of the riot of three years 


_| before and a¢cusations regarding Paul niust 


have reached their ears long before his arri- 
val, the exact nerits of his controversy may 
not have béen ¢lear to them. ‘But’ his second 
interview produced little result, He fared 
about as usual, convincing a few, but meet- 
ing with stolid opposition on the whole. 
Thus closes the story of the active ministry 


of Paul. Why did it stop at this point? Be- 


cause, as some have thought, the writer was 
planning volume three? or, as others think, 
because the arrival at Rome, the heart of the 
world, was the culminating idea of the writer 
of Acts. @hristianity, at any rate, was now 
ready to go anywhere. 


II. REFERENCE LITERATURE, 

A leaflet containing suggestions for the successful 
conduct of a Bible class, and giving the names and 
prices of reference works bearing on the current les- 
sons will be mailed by The Sunday School Times Co., 
upon request, for four cents in stamps. 

For the vexed question of the reason for 
the sudden conclusion of Acts, see Bartlett, 
New Century Bible ‘‘ Acts,’’?. 122; Ramsay’s 
**St. Paul the Traveller,”’ 23, 27; also for a 
very different view from either, Stifler, ‘* In- 
troduction to Acts,’’ 4, 5, 285-7. 

III. SuGGESTIONS FOR THE TEACHING. 

The impressive thought of these closing 
verses is the self-pronounced judgment upon 
Paul, foreseen by the great prophet, fulfilled 
repeatedly. 

The Voyage from Malta to Rome. What 
was its. character? Did it help Paul to face 
his fate, or depress him? 

The Brethren. - Who were meant? How 
did they receive the apostle? How was he 
affected ? 

A: Rome. Wow was he treated by the 
Roman authorities ? 

Pauland the Jews. How did he explain 
to them his appearance in bonds? How did 
they receive his message ? 

Pauls Policy as a Prisoner. To what 
active work did he devote himself? What 
were the results? (Comp. Phil. 1 : 12-18.) 


Why Acts Concluded at This Point, Think | 
over the bodk of Acts and determine whether | 


it has reached a real conclusion in this chap- 

ter or not. 

IV.. Home Stupy,.on THE Next Lesson, 
3, -What.. compelled Paul. to ‘‘glory a 

little ?’??). 2, What:was the. point of. his ar- 

gument, by comparison? - 3. What did he 

admit on-the other side of the question ? 


WasHBuURN COLLEGE, Topeka, Kansas. 


: | Ast Marion Lawrance! 
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Can you give me as to where I 
can secure appropriate to 
mail to absent gon! 


Where can Fc information the 
ger.” or the one called “ PR Ot 


All of. the large 
houses sell such picture bayer Reve firey 7 
You can get their r addresses from the adver. 
tising columns of this and other Sunday- 
school publications, 

You 4 request for information regarding 
organizations for we ef leads me to publish the 
following list, which is not by any means 
complete, but which will answer many ques- 
tions which are coming nowadays. This 
list of organizations is of the Inter- 
national Sunday School Association’s Inter- 
mediate Leaflet No. 1, which may be secured 
upon application at its office, Hartford 
Building, Chicago a 

Anti-Cigarette iety—Miss Luc Page 
Gaston, ‘The Temple, Chi ! 

Band of Mercy—19 Milk treet, Boston. 

Brotherhood . of, St. Andrew — Hubert 
Carleton, Broadway Exchange . Building, 
Boston. 

Woodcraft Indians—International Y. M. 
C. A., 124 East 28th Street, New York. 

Brotherhood of David—The Rev. Frank 
Lincoln Masseck, Potsdam, N. Y. 

Order of the Triangle—Eugene Cc. Foster, 
Y. M. Co A;:, Detroit, Mich. 

Boys’ Clan of Bible School Gadets—J. H. 
Killier, Des Moines, Ja: 

‘Temple Builders—Colorado State Sunday 
School Association, Denver, Colo. 

The Quest of the Holy Grail—The Rev, H. 
Hi, Meyer, 150 Fifth Avenue, New York, 

junior Baraca and, Knights, of Baraca—- 
M. A. Hudson, Syracuse, N. Y. 

Junior Philathéa—M. A. Hudson, Syra- 
cuse,  N. YS 

Knights atid Esquires*of the Holy Grail— 
The Rev. Perry pet Powell, Tipto hey 
Me ess of Mis: Ssiéns— Deseri 

Pthig tite. Degas! ‘by West = 
Press Philadelp § oa 
Boys’ wading Cy -Collins, Seeiaity 
the Friends of Boys;’? New. Haven, e 
* Méssenger Department and Life wpe 
Service—The Rev. Joel Harper, Superinién 
dent Intermediate. Department, “Colaraio, 
State Sunday School Association, ‘¥ £356 
Marion Street, Denver, Colo, 

Messenger Service— Massachusetts State 
Sunday School Assogiation, 602 Ford Build- 
ing, ‘Boston. 

The Knights of Valor—The Rev. J. A: 
Duff, D. D., Aspinwall, Pa. 

Knights of King Arthur—Frank Lincoln, 
Masseck, Potsdam, N. Y. 

The Epworth Court ‘of Arthur— Epworth 
Memorial Church; Cleveland, Ohio. 

Boys’ Brigade—‘ United Boys’ Brigades 
of America,’’ 91-93 Wall Street, New York. 

Boys’ Life Brigade—Thomas Chew, Fall 
River, Mass. : 

The King’s Daughters and Sons—Mrs. M. 
L. Dickinson, Secretary, 156 Fifth Avenue, 
New York, 

Delta Alpha ae ar. C. Cook Pub- 
lishing Co., Elgin, Ill. 

Mission Bands—See Missionary Societies 
of the different denominations. 

Dorcas Circle, Queen Esther Circle, Girls’ 
Friendly Club. 

Girls’ Sunshine Band—Edith* Mz “Baich, 
Burlington,’ Vt. 

I, A. H. Circle (for girls)—D, Cc. Cook 
Publishing Co.; Elgin, Ill. 

Chureh Lads? Brigade. Addabeed Guard. 

Boys’ Life Brigade—Andrew Melrose, 16 
Pilgrim Street; London, E. C:, England. 

Elder Brother Organization—The Rey. W, 
M. Smith, D.D., East §7th Street, New York. 

Loyal Temperance Legion—W. C, T. U. 
Headquarters, The Temple, Chicago, II]. 

White Shield League (Temperance)—FEa- 
“| & Sige » 150 Fifth. Avenue, New York. 

autauqua Junior — Naturalists’ 
Club, Ithaca, N. Y. 

The Civic Co-operation Association—E. 
K. Ruotzahn, “Municipal Museum, Chicago, 
Til. 

Quest of the White Shield—The Rev. E. 
Waring, Williamsport, Ind. 

Knights of the Church—David C. Cook, 
Elgin, Ill: 

Notre—In sending to these ‘persons or or- 
ganizations for information enclose stamp for 
reply. 
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| OXFORD 


TEACHERS’ 
BIBLES 


WITH NEW AND UP-TO-DATE HELPS 
ARRANGED UNDER ONE ALPHABET 


Over 3,000,000 Copies Sold 
** They are known From Greeniand’s Icy 
Strand. 


Mountains to India’s Coral *" The 
Bookshelf. 











ficient. Yet 
the Oxford 

on im- 
proving. . The 
New Editions 
will - prove -a 
delightful 
surprise.’’— 
Christian Nation. 


ENTIRELY NEW! 


Oxford Pictorial Palestine Bibles /rom 55 
cents upwards. 


‘* Of all the pictorial Bibles | have seen for 
children, and for giving to the children on 

hildren’s Day, this easily stands first.’’— 
intermediate Sunday-School Quarterly. 


Sold by all booksellers. A full descriptive 
circular on request, 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 








AMPRICAN BRANCH, 35 W. 32ed St., NEW YORK 

The doctor says you have 
got to take Cod Liver Oil— 
if so, why not take it in the 
easiest and best form—why 
not take 


Scott’s Emulsion 


That is what the doctor 
means. He would not force 
you to take thé crude oil 
when he knows the Emulsion 
is better—more easily digested 
and absorbed into the system 
—and will not upset the 
stomach like the plain oil. | 

FOR SALE BY ALL DRUGGISTS 





Bend Mo., name of paper and this ad. for cur 
beautiful Savings Bank and Child’s Sketch-Book, 
Each bank contains e Good Lack Penny. 


SCOTT & BOWNE, 409 Pearl St. New York 


LESSON FOR NOVEMBER 14 (Acts 28 : 11-31) 


VHE SUNDAY 





The Young People’s 
Prayer-Meeting 
By Robert E. Speer 








Sunday, November 14, 1909. 
Pilgrim’s Progress Series. XI. Beulah 
Land (Isa. 62 : 3-5.) 





Daily Readings for Preceding Week 
MoN.—Beulah land, the heart (Rom. 14: 


‘ 16-19) 
TuEs.—A land of heart-peace (John 16: 
22, 23). ‘ 
WEbD.—A land _ plenty (Jer. 31 : 12-14; 
26 


25, . * 
TuuRs.—A land of joy (Isa. 66: 10-12, 14). 
Fri.—A land of fellowship. (Gal. 5 : 25 to 


6 : 6). 
Sat.—A land of love (1 Cor. 13 : 1-13). 








| 








What does the New Testament teach about 
angels? 


hy does Bunyan place this land before 
death ? 


Am I living in this peaceful, happy region ? 


NE of Daniel Quorm’s practical reli- 
gious notions was that there, are 
through the land of life two routes, 

one high up along the hills with fine outlooks 
and clear air and God’s skies just over us, 


‘land the other low, with views shut in, the 


far prospects limited, and the skies of God 
far away. There are such routes, many, 
many of them. We may move on any level 
we choose, all the way from the bogs and the 
morasses amid which we almost sink as we 
struggle along, to the pleasant path through 
the fields, to the higher path along the hill- 
sides, to the topmost path of all along the 
mountain tops, not without its rough places 
but with all its difficulties atoned for by the 
exhilarating air and the noble effort and the 
far, far vistas of the distant things. 

But this is not the accurate way to put it; 
for the Land of Beulah is not a rough hill 
route to be held with difficult struggle on our 
part. Itis a land of rest, where we enter 
into. a peace which nothing can, mar, which 
we didnot create, which we accept in Christ, 
who is made unto us peace and rest. To 
each of us, is opened the possibility of living 
this life of rest in Christ, .The Keswick 


hymn describes an experience within the 


reach of the faith of each of us: 


** Like a river glorious is God's perfect peace, 
Over all victorious in its bright increase. 
Perfect yet it floweth fuller ever day, 
Perfect yet it groweth richer all the way. 


** Stayed upon Jehovah hearts are fully blest 
Finding as He promised perfect peace and 

rest. : 

** Hidden in the hollow of His blessed hand, 
Never foe can follow, never traitor stand ; 
Not a surge of worry, not a shade of care, 
Noga blast of hurry touch the spirit there. 


‘* Ev'ry joy or trial falleth from above, 
Trac’d upon our dial by the Sun of Love. 
We may trust Him fully all for us to do ; 
They who trust Him wholiy find Him wholly 
true.”’ 


And yet there is a struggle involved so fong 
as the old nature lingers with us, and thatis as 
long as life lasts. ere on earth we shall 
not be free from the need of war and con- 
flict. There are foes within and without who 
will not leave us, and who,will find in our 
fancy that we are freed from them their very 
opportunity to take us and overwhelm us or 
to trick us into defeats of which we are not 
aware, as we go along i. our foolish dreams 
of security. As Meyer makes St. Paul say: 


** Let no man think that sudden in a minute 
All is accomplished and the work is done: 
Though with thine earliest dawn thou shouldst 
begin it 
Scarce was it ended in thy setting sun. 

** Oh the regret, the struggle and the failing ! 
Oh the days desolate and useless years ! 
Vows im the night, so fierce and unavailing ! 
Stings of my shame and passion of my 

tears !"* 


Nevertheless, this struggle is not in 
Christ. It is in the life or the section of our 
life which is not yet safe in him. In him 
there is ne strife or warfare or conflict. And 
what we need is simply to come wholly 
into Christ. In the garrison of his love there 
is perfect peace. In his companionship there 
is perfect guidance. In his obedience there 
is invincible power. Christ is all that we 
need, and if we will only live in Christ we 
shell be in Beulah Land, in. heavenly places 


SCHOOL TIMES 


while here on earth. Why will we not walk 
with him in such heavenly bliss? 


** In heavenly love — 

No change my heart shall fear, 
And safe in such confiding, 

‘For nothing changes here. ; 
The storm may roar without me, 

My heart may low be laid; 
But God is round about me, 

And can I be dismayed?” 


We may live now the life of rest and con- 
fidence in Christ. 





| Children at Home 





Jack’s ‘‘ Dotadear ”’ 
By Effie Stevens 


HEN I’ma big manI mean to own 
an automobile,’’ Jack announced, 
gazing at a big red motor car which 

was standing in front oi the house across the 

street. 
** Will you take me to ride in it ?’’ asked Dot. 
** Of course,’’ replied Jack, ‘‘there wouldn’t 
be much fun in riding alone.’’ 
‘¢Then I wish you.were a big man now, for 
I do want to ride once in a—a—naut-o-mo- 
bile,’’ sighed Dot, stumbling over the long 
word. : 
That afternoon their mother went into 
town, expecting to return with their father. 
*‘Lets make an automobile,’ Jack sug- 
ested when they were alone. . He hated -to 

Cee his small sister want anything she could 

not have, and the sight of two old bicycles, 

belonging to’his parents, in the barn had 
given him an idea. 


areally and truly one,’’ Dotexclaimed. She 
was a loyal little sister, but her faith in Jack’s 
ability did not quite equal the making of auto- 
mobiles. ; * 

‘*No, only a make-believe one,’’ Jack re- 
plied. ‘‘It won’t go, but we can put it near 
the front door, and surprise father and 
mother when they come ‘home,”’ 


git did not take the childsen, Jong: ta, nae 
their automobile. The bicycles, which were 
fox whee!s, were fastened with stout rope on 


ce apart facing eachother. A wide board 
connected the chairs, and on this two low 
stools were placed for seats. A big blue 
cotton umbrella made an ideal top, and the 
imagination of the children could easily sup- 
ply machinery and other details. 
- When they saw their parents coming the 
children scrambled to their seats, Jack, of 
course, in front as chauffeur, with his last 
Fourth of July horn tooting valiantly. 

How their father and mother laughed! 

Just then the big red automobile drew up 
in front of the house across the street, The 
big, jolly-looking man who owned it happened 
to glance in their direction. 

** What have we here?”’ he cried jovially, 
jumping out, and coming across to them. 
‘* A rival automobile, I declare. What make 
is it, young man ?’”’ 

Jack looked embarrassed. He knew a good 
deal about the different makes of motor cars, 
but he had never thought of a name for his 
own car, 

~**Tt’s—it’s—’’ he began, looking at his sis- 
ter for help ; then his face brightened, ‘‘ It’s 
a Dotadear,’’ he finished. 

How the big man laughed ! 

** My car hasn’t such a sweet name as 
yours, but wouldn’t you like to fry it, and 
see if its speed ‘equals yours?’’ he asked, 
after speaking apart with their parents. 

Dot’s face fairly glowed with delight, and 
Jack’s was wreathed in smiles. 

Ina moment they were seated in the tonneau 
of the big red car. Oh, what a wonderful 
ride that was! How the big man,—or the 
big car rather,—whizzed them up one street 
and down another, and finally home again. 
It seemed all too short. 

‘*Thank you ever so much, sir, ’’ Jack 
said politely, ashe jumped out. ‘‘ The speed 
of your car beats mine all hollow.”’ 

** I just love your car, and you too,’’ said 
Dot, not to be outdone in politeness, 

** Now, that pays me,’’ declared the big 
man heartily. ‘* We’ll have to try the car 
again soon, ”’ 

Dot and Jack drew a long, long breath of 
anticipation. Anyway they had had one ride, 
and it was because of the funny old ‘* Dota- 
dear ’’ still standing where they. had: left it. 

WESTFIELD, Mass. 





** Why, Jack, you know we couldn’t make 


ther side of two chairs placed a short did} 
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When a lamp- 
chimney breaks 
it means a loss, 
not only of the 
chimney, but of © 
the use of the 
lamp. 

Sometimes that 
inconvenience 
amounts to ten 
times the value 
of any lamp- 
chimney. 

When my name, Macbeth, is on 
a lamp-chimney it says, “This 
chimney will not break from heat.” 

If you would be sure of always 
getting the right chimney, have 
my book. Free. Address 





MACBETH, Pittsburgh. 














NEW YORK REAL ESTATE 


affords the 


Safest Possible Investments 


are DEBTS ON it, 


Combining SAFETY and. , 
very high INTEREST 


OUR STOCK 
.“jigfan INTERESTAN IT} , 
yielding FULL PROFITS, 
e Incorfie*agdy the fn 
ayer 








af bot 


4 a 


Over $1,000,000 paid out to investors in 


14 years, 
SL 6: oo oiik 0 9-9 ws 6 ee 
Surplus. ... e - $765,000 
Indebtedness. . ...5...00-. only 15% 





Write for Booklet S. S. and full information. 


NewYorkRealtyOwners 


489.FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
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' Subscription Rates 


The Sunday School Times is published 
weekly at the following rates, for either old or 
new subscribers. ‘These rates include postage: 

Five or more copies, either to 
75 cts. separate addresses or in a pack- 
age to one address, 7§ cents each, per year. 
$1.00 One copy, or any number of 

copies less than five, $1.00 each, 
per year. One copy, five years, $4.00. 

Fo Canada; on account of extra postage, 
the above rates becomé $1 and $1.50 respect- 
ively, for yearly subscriptions. 

* One free copy addi- 
Free Copies jionai will beallowed 
for every ten copies paid for in a club at the 
75 cent rate, 

_ The paper is not sent to any subscriber beyond the 
“Ticerh codice of ty cur wept of the pager ts 
quadrant the i of a acheel to A *, ee wile 
be sent free, upon application. 

The Sunday School Times, including 
the monthly Graded Course Edition, 
$1.50 per year; clubs of five or more copies, 
$1.25 per yéar. To Canada the above rates 


become $2.00 and $1.50 respectively for 

yearly subscriptions. i 

THE SUNDAY SCHOOL Times Co., Publishers, 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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This is the Butcher of Spotiess Town, 
His tools are bright as his renown. 

To leave them stained were indiscreet, 
For folks would then abstain from meat, 
And so he brightens his trade you know, 
By polishing with SAPOLIO. 


There is no appetizer like cleanly 
pasroundingy hat is why the But- 
cher keeps his tools and every part of 
his shop spick and span... It’s as true 
of the home: shining cooking utensils 
and table furniture givea — to the 
plainest meal, and a cake of 


SAPOLIO 


in plain sight guarantees that every 
thing about the kitchen will be clean 
as a new penny. 


p—-LADIES OF THE CHURCK-—— 


* Have you had our latest proposition ? 
Hundreds making big monty selling 


SHINO pust crori 


8 Sonica treated dust cloth Wy bE aA that not 








cau esl 9 t leaves 3 
tod ee sage on all polis ba surfaces better t 
furniture polish. Every room in the house can 
dusted without shaking it out, and can be cleaned 
with warm water, 


Wwe to-day for a large sample cloth enclosing 
25 cts. and ask for special prices on quantities 

The “SHINO” Mop chemically treated for 
hardwood and painted floors, price soc., cleans 
and polishes at the come “yy absorbs all dust 
and will last years. e for special prices on 


quantities, AGEN’ ISOR DE ALERS WAN'TED. 
Pioneer Mig. Co., 521 Citizens Bidg., Cleveland, 0. 

















A Doctor’s Sleep 
Found He Had te Leave Off Coffee 


Many persons do not realize that a bad 
stomach will cause insomnia. 

Coffee drinking, being such an ancient 
and respectable Tora of dissipation, few 
realize that the drug—caffeine—con- 
tained in the coffee and tea, is one of the 
principal causes of dyspepsia and nerv- 
ous troubles. 

Without their usual portion of coffee 
or tea, the coffee topers ate nervous, 
irritable and fretful. That’s the way with 
a whiskey drinker. He has got to have 
his dram ‘‘to settle his nerves ”—habit. 

To leave off coffee is an easy matter 
if you want to try it, because Postum— 
well boiled according to directions— 
gives a gentle but natural support to the 
nerves and does not contain any drug— 
nothing but food. 

Physicians know this to be true, as one 
from Georgia writes : 

** T have cured myself of a long-stand- 
ing case of nervous dyspepsia y leav- 
ing off coffee and using Postum,” says 
the doctor. 

“I also enjoy refreshing sleep, to 
which I had been an utter stranger for 
twenty years. 

‘‘In treating Dyspepsia in its various 
types, I find little trouble when I can 
induce patients to quit coffee and adopt 
Postum.” The Doctor is right, and 
‘‘there’s a reason.” .Read the little 
book, *‘ The Road to Wellville,” in pkgs. 

Ever read the above letter? A new 
one appears from time totime. They 
are genuine, true, and fall of human 
interest. 
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Santa WAS 4g! SS NOW 4 


The grandest library of Bible Knowledge and T. sweeping reduction ever shee ti, Cea aati sted, yon 
hed and sold in a bulky and unwieldy set ct of 3 ke eet at fo. we now son tle The Sanday School Times readers the identical complete 
Lat compactly buund in seven volumes at a fraction of the original cost FOR A LIMITED TIME. 


Sutistaction” Ne Money Rowuired i Advance, BUT YOU MUST ACT QUICKLY! 


The Exposition of the 


This great work consists of seven large volumes solidl ked with th ds of the most 
Bite student. Unlike the ordinary commentary with its details. and. technicality this vast librar 
The contents are made up of scholarly, suggestive and intensely interesting expository lectures on a 
preachers and theologians of t y—men whose very names are the the highest 
won universal praise from the entire press and 


. (Lesson for Nov.-14) 
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povemnel and Po Had roe x nlp for the 


teacher and 

ihe bee a tually cmoaede cae Weak of God. 

ee books he Bible, contributed by the Sak kes 

assurance of the far-reaching value of their contributions. “T’ he work has 


























“ “The plan most ad- 
By far the wand commen- salttbie, being be Bonne 
of expository + ect 
n conservative 
comments, and its | 
~ by foremost 
~~ secures sci- 
poe Fg an : scholay — 
ou, s, along wit 
and practic iter 
The Christian § Intelli- 





Genesi 
Churchman, Ne New York. 











“Full of spiritual truth 
and instruction.” ~— Chris«- 


tian Work. 














“* Young ministers will ‘find 
it a mine of treasure.’’—New 
York Evangelist. 













“* This series is proving that _ 
the exposition OF the crip- 
Ss om be melee ary nor 
and preachers 
will do _do “well o study these 


, Sra Ee method” Ea 


= Unusually fresh and 
bri ight.” Pek) ATE 
ass Reformed Review 



















“Delightful and instruc- 
tive reading.’’—Chicago In- 
terior. 









For the saiinie 


it affords endless material to 
enrich his sermons, both -in 
history, criticism, and expa- 
sition. 


“ Richi imaere he elegant 
; diction.’’—N Christian 
Advocate. 






















** The preacher who cannot 
derive \ ery material assist- 
ance from these volumes must 
























Sei Rook petson A sl For the Teacher \ 

« Church. it provides overwhelming re-., > 

sources of araining re iol 4 

“Te ily tak ae | r municating riptural knowl- 4 

doo rant see bh omakl comp a 9 Serres Neto 
by have for their oy the m4 


¢ derstanding cite es aad 
the sep icatt is ieee 


ie re a a ip fait, 


SIX ‘Massive VOLUMES 4 


ters, 5,261 pages, exhaustively illuminating ever ve ic ath eve ty nists "each cl lesan a, Nearly coo ae 
Twenty-seven ‘of ‘the. World’s. Most. "Eimnlient Biblical Scholars 
Distinguished Authors and their | Contributions : Py er aye St.’ John, a Corinthians? Marcus Dons, D.D. Exodus, St. Mark, 


Cuapwick, D Leviticus} S."H.. Ketroce, D.D. Numbers, Judges, 
Ruth, Job, R. A. Watson, D.D. Detteronomy, ANDREW Hareer, D,D...! Joshua, Bice: aad Serond Se wren W.'G. Brarxiz, D.D., LL.D. First an 

con Kings, Daniel, DEAN F. W. FARRAR, “PD. First and Second Chronicles, W.H. BenNetT, M.A Ezra, Nehemiah, Wether, Son of Solomon, 
Lamentations, AvEnky, M.A. Psalms, Colossians; Philemon, ALEXANDER Macziargn, D,D. Proverbs, R. F.. Horton, cclesiastes, 
Samvuet Cox, D,D. _ Isaiah, Twelve Minor Prophets, GeorGe ApaM, Situ, D.D., LL.D. Jeremiah,’ € J. Bart, M.A. gon. Hi oe SKINNER 
M.A. St. Matthew, 3. Munro Grsson, D.D. St.’ Luke, Henry BURTON; M:A; : Acts of the Apostles, G. JF Stoxgs, D.D. Ronians, H.C. G.” 
Moute, D.D. Second Coriathians, Thessalonians, JAMES Denney, D,D. Galatians, Ephesians, E. Finptay, DD, Philippiafis, Rosert 
RAINey, D.D,_ First and Second Timothy, Titus, Jaines, Jude, ‘A. PLUMMER, D.D. Hebrews, ble ikpwanos, D.D. First and Second Peter, 
j. R. Lumby, D.D. ‘First, Second, and Third John; ALEXANDER, D.D. Revelation, W: Mixuc an, D.D 


FEATURES OF INDISPENSABLE VALUE TO EVERY PREACHER, TEACHER, 


* All of the volumes are replete with instruction; and embody the best and idhast results 




















































of Biblical criticism and’ study. . As a whole, indeed, fae are the best practical expo- S. S. 
sition of the Scriptures in the Esiglish language.’ rmed Church Review. Scranton 
Thousands of preachers, teachers and Bible students will realize the importance and far-reaching practical value of this library. Company 
281 to 291 


The BIBLE’S RICHEST TREASURES ALIBRARY of RIGHT-HAND HELPS NEW BEAUTIES OF SCRIPTURE 
‘rhe richest, most suggestive, and most Preachers, students and teachers can- New beauties of Scripture are dis- 
inspiring portions of the Bible are se- at _— to be without this massive |»" | closed’ to ‘the preacher and. stu- 
hatte Mnatented ied secedl. ies ‘hs ibrary of helps to the more thorou dent, and aj} treasure seed 
enemy jaa aumyee 2 scholarly and satisfying interpretation thought is provided which is 
most helpful and interesting way. of the Scriptures. almost inexhaustible: 


Asylum Street 
Hartford, Conn, 


Please send me by pre- 
paid express or freight 
one set of Exposition of 
the bible for examination. 
f after 10 days | find it sat- 
May ye will remit $10 cash, 
and ‘Promise to pay 

gra Lt 5 tor 10 months. 



































** The series is planned so as to give the leader all the good of a scientific: commentary with- 
out the padding, technicality, and detail. In every book of the. Bible the rich, fertile, 
and perpetually significant portions are selected, and centinuously analyzed, illustrated 
and explained by interpreters who are scholarly yet interesting.—British Weekly. 





Simp! d mail th nd n ‘ 
YOU TAKE NO RISK {2R% Wecaminadon, “I unsasistectory you may return, gf NAME... vote e eens 
As to our reliability, we refer you to the pubishers of 
this paper, or to any commercial agency. Established 1866. town . se re ee 


S. S. Scranton Co., 281 to 291 Asylum St.; Hartford, Conn. 














Cards, ecelngs, book, 


An ideal health resort, es- Press 
Larger $38 18. Rotary PB <5 
é + calli 38 Print for 


pecially attractive during 
he fall and.winter months. 
Now well equipped with 










BROWNn”N’S 
BRONCHIAL TROCHES 




















first-class hotels. Give immediate relief in cases of Hoarseness, Coughs, sy, -coaagelll ag Witte 
The mineral waters here J} Sore Throat, Bronchitis and Asthma. Fifty years’ factory for press catalog, 
a ly an my my owed re- §' | reputation as an article of superior merit. Absolutely den, Conn. 
MISSHIG (ieee ts || 
tee and all forms of Sold everywhere or sent postpaid on Sankey’s Story 


Rheumatism and Uric 
Diseases, Insomnia and Hysteria. 

Excelsior Springs is thirty-three miles north- 
east of Kansas Gity on the Chicago, Milwau- 
kee & St. Paul Ratiwa 





receipt of price, 25 cents, 50 cents v LIFE AND THE STORY OF THE GUS 
r ce * Jj m4 . Pad 
and $1.00 per box. Sample sent free | ‘¢ M* pitt tr V MNS" is the title of Ira D. Sankey’s 
on request, wonderfully interesting book -_ antoblegespuical 
s lustrations. uti- 

It is reached from Chicago by the foment JOHN 1. BROWN & SON Slo Wiican be.ed ~m paid. The Sunda 
South West Limited, leaving Chicago at 6 P Boston, Mass. y . Yea: sar y 
daily, reaching the Springs for breakfast the next So secant | School ‘Times Co., 2038 Walnut St. Philadeiphie, Fa. 
mornin: | “ 
Deseciptive Lsok tes. SEP Tae Fone me AVERE 2 2 es In ordering goods, or in making inquiry concern 


ing anything advertised inthis paper, you will oblige 
F. A. MILLER, Gea’t Passenger Agent, Chicago 
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